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PREFACE 



In the springs of 197 1» th& A^icultural Escperinient Stntion at North Caro- 
Hna State University^ Raleigh, approved a research proposal entitled 
**Deai5iQn-Makinf and Communication Patti*nis of Disadvantaged Fann 
Ff-UTfiiliei in the North Carolina Coastal Plains Area." The research is a co- 
operative arrangement between the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station, the North Carolina Agricultural Exteniion Service; and the Depart- 
ment of Adult and Community College. Education. To date, four doctoral 
disaertations have been completed focusing on varioua aHpeeta of the larger 
reaearoh project, The major purpose of Jhis techriical buUetiii is to brings 
together in one publication the m^'or fi.nding^s and i^mpiicationi of the totaK 
research project (No. 13325) and make rtcommendatipns for further research* 
Thin study . is a pilot effort no other study to ©ur knowledge has 
. previously been conducted to determine the decision-making and eommunica- 
tion patterns of disadvantaged farm families (DFF) and the Hnkaga between 
interpei^nal sources of infomatiori used, by; them and research-bssed 
iriformation sources. The pfeaent document deacriHes such a study and 
interprets its flndings* / 

The major focus of this ^Msearch was to determine t (1) who are North 
Carolina*s OFF. and what are their characteristics; (2) what kinds of farm 
and home decisions are DFF making and how rational the proeesses 
utilized by them in making these decisions; (B) what communication media 
are available to DFF^ the major souroei utilized by them in makirig farm and 
home decisions, and w*hat credibility they assign to these^ sources i (4) 
what is the degree of linkage between interpersonal information sources used 
by DFF m mnki ng fmin and home deeisioni and reee arch-baaed infortnatiQn 
sources; 'and (S) what m the relationship between selected sociopsychologleal 
variables and the (a) degreo of rationality in deckion-makingf (b) aval lability , 
usage,, and credibility of media (i.e.j interpersonal^ mass, publicationa)^ 
^and^<eh degree of Imkage betwe en Tnterpo Infemstioir s DUife^i^MtttiiM 
research-based information sources, Involving 130 DFF (130 farm operators 
and 130 homemakes^) in three northeastern North Carolina counties (Bertie, 
Halif^^ and Northampton), this report documents DFF*s degree of ration- 
aHty; in ='decision-making, eommunicatl^ patters [ and de^ee of linkage 
between fources of infomation ua^ and research^based infomiatipn lourcea^ 
The report consists of three parts. BART I presents a Summary f^ ImplU 
c^timiSf and RBconim^T^ations. The general purpose of this section is to 
summarize succinctly for the reader the major findings of the study. It focuses 
onr (1) the purposes of the research^ 42) an inte^retive summaiy^nd dia* 
cussion of results, (3) concluaiona and implications, and (4) recommendations 
for filrther research* 

lPAR% II, Technieal ^sp©?^,, presents a detailed description of the i^tu3y^^=" 
design and a presentation and interpretation of study findings, ^- ; 

PART III ^ List of Referenees and Giosaaryi includes: (1) the m^or refer- 
ences employed in desipiing» implementing^ and evaluating the res e arch 
atudy and (2) definitions of Imporiant terminolo^ femployed throughout the 
report for use by analytical readers. The terms defined are arriinged alpha- 
betically to facilitate easy* reference by. the reader. 

The researchers trust that the findings of this study prove to b€; helpfo.1 to 
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educatidnal organiKUtiqns aiul iiponcies niitionwidfc* in pianninipr, implement- 
ing, and evaluating future prograniK that focm on thi^ di?^aiivnnta>fetl fami 
family^ : • 

NCSU ' Ki^ielW E, Whittf 

RBleigh • PiH>juet Lomii»r 

May 1976 
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PART I. SUMMARY, IMPLIGATIONS, AND 
RECOamENfiATIONS^ 

A. PURPOSE AND RERSPBlCTI\tE 



,=.The purpose of the study was -te obtain inforniation that would help North 
Carolina tducational organizations and agencies (EOA) aequire added 
insithta about disadvanteged farni families (bPF), and hence imprdveltheir 
effect! veneis in designing educational programi for thoie families. Informa" 
tioh considered . essential in aervinf the educational needs of DFF >^aa 
idaitified and couched in the context of six research questions that became 
the focus of the study i , 

1 Who Ma North CaTOlina's DFF aud what are their ch 

. 2! WHafc kinds of-major famn and home deoisioni are DFF making? , . 

3. How rational are ths.^deeiiion-making procesies utiliied by DPF in 
making these decisions? ' ' 

4, What communication^jdia4re available to DFF? What are the major 
sources of information utilized. by DFF in making farm and home decisions? 
What wedibility do DFF assi^ to Uieir information sourcei? ^ 

_ 5. What is the de^reeWf linkage between inter^rsbnal infomation sources 
used by^ DFF in making farm and home^ decisions and research-baied infor- 
mation sources? =. i " J ! . : 

6. "Wiat is the relationship between selected sociopsychologlcal variables 
and thet (a) degree of rationslity in decision=ma^ing; (b) availability, usage; 
and credibility of media (i.e*, interpersonal, mass; publications) and the infor-"^ 
mation. sources within those "media; and (c) degree of linkage between interf ; 
personal information sources uked by DFF and research-based information 
sources? _ . ' ^ ^ . . ^. ^ 1^. ' 

A iystematici scientiflc seleation method was used* to ideritiftr the talrget^ 
population for this research. That population consisted of DPF residing in 
three northepitem North Carolina counties (Bertie^ KalifaK, and North- 
ampton). A research instrument was constructed specifically for tiiis study, 
and a sample of the population was drawn* The population was screened to 
obtain a sample that met the criteria for income, size of famj and family 
(man and wife domic il^ toi^ther). Data gathered by intent iew teams were 
/analyzed ttipofigh the uselpf several statistical procedures. i 

■ : ' " ^ ■ ^ ^ ^' ' ' --'^^ 

B. ^TERPRETIVE SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

OF RESULTS . ■ ; , * . ^ -^Jr-Z^-r- 

1, Charactirlstic|.,of Diiadvantage^ Farm Families 

Data collected. regarding characteristics of DFF yielded information on both 
the individual fam operator and the cbrresponding homemakerj and on family 
unitsV In some instances data were obtained thrtiu^ questions that required 
a simjple ^'yes*' 6r *^o" answer from the respondent. In other instances scales 



» &e p&ie 12, P»r| II, T#ehnt«l Report, for n dcUlUd dlieufliion of iupportlng d&tft for 
■ "SulnxPMF3f^ ImpliEBtiDhfl, ^nd Hecsmmend&tlgni/' « . 
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were congtiiicttKl ^o in^a vunablt?.^. Due to the* homogeneity of the popu-. 
lation, the frequphcy distHbution and (svhera scales were emploj^ed) 

"ahosved little val-mtion, Ttie scrcenin^r pfm-edure yieldeii a pofiulation that 
was iihi form inA^nns of mze of fnmiinfe operation and income, The rindings 
Indicated thiit th^ population Was striking^ uniiorm in iodal, psychological, / 

^andTjoUtical tfhmicteHsticH;^^ 

Seemingly, thoge iindings indiQated that the poor (as argued in the con- - 
ceptual framework) share common characteristics tHat set them apart, i.e.. a 
culture of poverty. . ' - ' \ , 

The charactedBtics of tha indiyiilual farm pperators and homemakers in' 
this study were ^bsumed .under^three categories: social, piychological, and 
political The data reveiiled that the study'B^pulation wfii (1) an older 
pppulation with low le%'elH of.formal educaiional attainment, (2) either svork- 
ing full time on the ^rm or keeping, houjrftill time, (3) characterized as non- 
participants in organizations, (4) highly immobile, (5) moderately to highly 
anomic, and (6) pbUtically naive (although they, did vote). Contrary to tHe. 
theoretical literature, the disadvantaged individuals Jn this study could not 
be characterized ' as either ^present or future value-oriented J The findings 
indicate no clear-cut^ tendency towai'd either a present or a future value 

^ orientation. / J . , 

Data 'regarding family units were eoUajpsed into a single category labeled 

^ **SQCiqecoTibmic." Ui(ng the data \in thM category, the DPP. unit^was char- 
acterized aS blacj^ with a total annual income of less than $6000, in poor 

^ h^alth^ nndT^ereivi ng -poor -heulth^eawr=The = family-%va.^r«f^t he -nuclear^ty pe-- 
averaging mfmbeps, and hat! -%^|rio^B , types of tenure Arr^^]ffements that 
were consummated at least lojor more years previous to the time, of this 

' study, ■ / ; I \ V - ' _ _ / ^' . 

A final spcioee'onomVc measurement used to chanCcterize the D.^F was a 

- family living (or leyeW^f-livvng). index. Scores on the index indicated the 
extent to which DFF| had, acquired such basic amenities of life as automobiles, 
washing machine^,! frV's\ and air conditioners. Scores on the index were 
surprisingly. higher than those anticipated. However; it was only when the 
scores of the disadvantaged, %vere ,^nsidered in isolation that they appeared 
high. This study speculated fhat /if the scores of OFF were compared to 

. noiTTis of the general population, tlley probably would be relatively low. Bt}\\, 
the^ftimily living index=indicated that OFF in this study maintained an 
endurable ie%'el of li\*!ng. A possible contributor to that level of living was the 
pi^ov^Jlon of food stamps and other social service benefits that sut^plernented 
the DFF*s resources, ^ i | 

2. KindH of Decisions Made by Di^idvantaged Farin Families 

This stuily-mm^hl to itluntify iho kinds of deci^itsns typically made by I^FF,- 
to group those 'decisions into distinct categories, and to define those categories. 
The DFF respondents engaged in a broad range of farm and home decisions, 

' The study assumed .that the ^breadth of decisions confronting the DFF was 
^euter than CQmmo|ily"lielieveci and, indeed, may be possibly c^parable 
tp the -Wnge^of decisions confrontinig middle-class farm families. Two cate=.. 

. gories were employed to classify decisions^ farm— ^capital investment; farm 
management, financialjeasing arrangements, production and marketing, and 
"other" ^or misceljaneousi and home=clothing, health, home furnishings, 
home management; housiri^, nutrition, and "o^Her*' or miscellaneous.^ 
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1 The" 1 argf it n □ mb er .of farm d ec i si on s; we re groupid i n to- t h^ pr^ u e t i^n - anti 

■ marketing (33 percent) and farm management (32 percent:) c|teforiei. 1^ 

■ addition, the respondents were invoived in many other finailciril^ leasinjf,\and 
capital investment decisiona, Irr ^neral, the nature of the deciiions in^aU 
fafrn di^iaion categorieH requfred considerable technical knowledge and the 

^™abinty''to:thinkrlof icallyv-^-^^^ 

As for home decisions, .85 pWcent of the. major deciaiohs^liomemakers r,e- 
ported having made were related to home ; femishings, ho^e management,! 
, and housing. Few major deciiions of the homemakers related to 'clothing, 
family health,, and nutritioh./ As ■ with|^farm ^decisions home decisions in 
general dentanded that homemakeri have specialized technical toiowled^ 
arid skills in various areas. ; : * ■ ^ 

\ 3;^tiqnallty of bedision-Making . - ^ 

This study was desifrned lo detqrmine if DFF enj^atfed in a rational decision- 
making process. Such a determination would dictate the nature of educa* 
tional or^niiations and agencies' (EOA) intervention in the lives^of DFF. 
If the disadvantaged population of this stii^y were not rational in their 
decisiQn-makmg process; it would bie ihadvisable for EbA to conduct educa- 
tion progTams for such DFF and to disseminate information and advice to 
. them. Rather, more direct forms of assistance,; such as welfare benefits i would 
be Indicated.^ If, however, it/ was. found that DFF were rational Un thfir 
_ d ec i s ion^mak in g, th e^ rev e rs e wpu Id. app 1 y . ^ 

RatiffiaUty ordecision^maW (RDSI) was defined in this study as con- 
*iform!ty to an ideal procese consisting of^ |iw ^qubprocesses. When EDM. 

* scores were calculated, farm operators and'' homemakers scored quite hi^, 
■-indicating that the tlecision-making process in wliich they were engaged was 
extremely rational/ A question arises, howeverj as to- whether those .high 
" Bcbres resujted from the research instrument used to collect the data. At first 
r'glanc#/jone woulcU^sume that the instrument was not-sufficiently sensitiye^ta" 
diktiriguish variations among the population. Howjevar, this-study contends 
that thejnstrument validly reflected thc RDM of the respondents. Due to the 
screening process used, the population studied was homogenous. That homo- 
geneity was reflected^' n6t~only in the lack of variation m the RDM scale, but 
in all of the other scales as well. - - --^ . z , 



4/ Availability* Usag6;and Credibility 
the Information Sources in Those Media 

For KOA to intervene in the lives of 1)FF throuphjnformation dissemination 
and educaiti anal .progranns, effective communication is vital. This study con- 
tended that 'detqnninants of an " effective Tommunicati on channel are its 
ayailability, the ek tent' to which it is used, and its credibility as perceived by 
the users, .To investigate the.availability, usage, and credibility of cornmuni- 
eati oh channels, three mediajcategories were identified — ^interpersonal^ mass;^ 
and publieations.—The inforination sources in those niedia were labeled as i 
interpersonal— agents, church, dealers, and famiiy-friends-neighborsi mass— 
hewspa^rs, radio, and TV;, publications'-— bulletinsfpamphletB, the Farmer's 
Almanac] md nmgnzmm. ' 

Tbi? study found that interpersonal media was used extensively and was 



perceived by' respondents as highly credible (there were no 
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jme&surenifnIS for tha jnterpersonal media or t^^ information lources in it)> 
Withi regard to informatioh sources ii^Hhe interpersonal media, agents^ and 
family=fifiends-neighbbrs <in reJation to other infomiation sources in t^e 
in tgrpersonaV media) ranked high in usage and credibility, whereas the church 
ranked low in usage and credibility* Dealeri ranked in the niediutn-low ran^ ' 
rinniiSjge^and^ow^tncredibiiityi — ....^^..^..^:^^^,^^^..^^.^;^.^^^..^..,^^^J^ 



The publicationi'inedia'ra^^ in aval labilityr usage, and credibility^ 

In relation to other information sources in the publicationi media, bulletins- 
■pamphlets ranked high in availability, fairly high in usage, and Jow in. 
'er^ibility. The Fntiner'B Mnianac ranked high' in availability. and usafee ' 
* among both farm ppemtors and homemalsers. Farm operators perceived tht 
Alma nac as h i gh ly crad i ble ,ubu t homenv^ers ranked it i n the nftiddl e cred i= 
bility ratige. Magazines ?anked in a^flriiddle range in availability^ and high 
in usage. Farm operators ranked magazines in the medium aredibili^ cate- 
gory; homemakers ranked them hi^ in credibilityi ' . , ^ ' 

Lii^age Between Interpersonal Informatioii Sources Used by 
DiiadVantaged Farm Fainillei iri ,^aldn^' peqiilons^a^^^ 
' iiar^^h-Based Intorm : " > ^ 

This study li ad three specific eoneerni regarding linkage betwaenjnterper- 
^^sonal and research-based informatio^ sourcei. It; detennined:,(l) tbe extent 
to which DFP were removed . from research-based sources of information, 
iiy thW'trend toward heterophil y in comparing^ DFF wi th their direct inters" 
.personal sources of informatioh, . and (3) the characteristics of persons who 
ihanriel^ information to DFF. ' ' " ' " . J ^ " 

. ' The extent to which DFF were reinoved ftfom research-based sources of 
information was established in one of three categories, i.e'j *'el6sely linked" 
"distantly linked," and **not linked.*; Jhir^eight percent of the farm deci- 
sionr tracecl were closely linked to a research-baied infonnaUon soureei 84,6 
percent were distantly linked, and 27.5 percent were^ not linked, Likewieei 39. 
-^rcent of the home decisions ware closely linked, 17 percent were distantly , 
linked ^ and 44 .percent were not linked. Thus, about two- thirds of both farm 
■ and home decisions were eitherj.diitantly linked or pot linke^^to a ,res^j|«|h- 
based in^rmati on source, ' " '^^'(v^?^ "^^r 

ThCiicond specific concern of the research on linkage between" ihformatidn 
sources was the .determination of whether tiPF were heterdphilic to their 
information: sources. It was fbund that a heterbphilic relationship existedi 
i.e., IDFF were significantly different from their information source A relative 
to age, education^ ethnic backgrounds income, present/future value orienta- 
tionj and social participatidn. However^i information sources A. B, and C 
wei;e:homophilic to each other and were considered to be opinion leaders.^ / 
UTOe rmal\concern of the research on linkage was to determine the char'ac- 



* Ste pft|fe 102 for dennllliin of '*»g€nU." 

s It ahould b€ kfpl iH mind lh*l the er#dlbillty psnking was relaUver l.e.p FfipondenU were 
pf#i#nt#d with geveraj mgdia/inform&tion sources and asktd to ggleet ths one they b^lf&ved 

' to be the most credible, Moit at' the rgipondents perg#[ved eithep a^nta or famny-fHends- ; 
neighbQrs ^ thW ginglii most credible Information sQUrse, ^Thus. ths results indicate that the 
ghurch Jseked 'cFedibiiity with DFFiOnljf in relation to^gents^and famUy-fHends^neighbQrs. 
The Nsults do not mean that the ghureh was not helieve^^ ' 

i ^e OloBBary, pa^ 104« for dennitiiin of snurc^ A, B. arid C and p&m ^0 for an tlluitrAtiim 
of>their Maa|{« in this study. ^ ^ > m ' . 
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ttristies of thoit pereoni who jchanneled 'information to DTT, The int4r= 
!tV personal iduirets involved in tha flow of irifonnatioh to fanm op^aton In tiiii 
study mmt often were whit^ fbrm operators or private demltrsp leii than 50 
'^eari of age, having 8 or rfiorfr years of education and a farm, backgitsund, 
working fiill time off fte farm for an annual income of $10,0M or more/ and 
Thrki^hg^ided in^thr^ 

'iinvblved.m the flow of infonnation to homemakeri wer€ moat often less than 
f 50 ye^fi of age, having 8 or more yea^ of i^Qoation wid a ff^m baoH^ound, 
^ residing in ^e county for 20 yeai^ or morej employed ftili^tiraej and^' about 
equally likely to be black as white. The interpereonal iourees of information 

- for honiemidceFS could not be characterised by either ineome or occupation. 

6. Rela;iioii8hipi of St lected Sqctop^cHblpgleal Variab^ 
^0^irTieg^^^ IR^tionaAi^ in beeiiion-Maliiiig; Availability, Us^ 
agt/^Bfnd C^edibililj^ of Mtdia hitei^ Maas, wd 

Publications)! wd Deip^ Qf Linkage Between In|irpersonaI:> 
Inforaiatlon Soiircei tjsed and ReseaLFeh-Based Ii^ormation 

The resiarcheri ittspG'cted that certain iQciopsychologigal'VAriables might 
be. jr.elated ^tb RDM ; t© availabil \ty, ttaage ^ and cred ibility of media ; ani^to 
degiem of jinTcage between infonnatiori' , iources. Those vor iablea wtre agij . 

^^du<^lSMr'^fittnt^OT@7 ) 
though the itudy population quite homdgenebuii there were suf^ciint 

* vajfiations within the variablee to teg | for relationiihipi* . i 'V '* " J 

RationsUty of D^cUion'jUsking : 

Multiple regreision equations revealed that the fo^r yariablei combiiipd^ 

: &ge,v level of educationi pfesent^j^ture value orientatiohi and locial partidi^ 

" pation-=were significantly , related to EDM. However, the, IMWount^f^^^^ 
ability accounted for waa low (6 percent for fann bperators j^nd 10 percent for 
hpmemakera). ; \ ' ^ ^ ^ '. ^1" - ' ^ . " ■ ' ' 

\ ; When the relationihip of each individual variable to RDM was exam ined» 
the following rpsulfel were obtain^ ^ (1) age wai not si^ificantly relat^^ 
in the case of , eithir farm operatOM o^ h omem^ers ; i*^., age; accounted for 
- little variation in the RDM scor^ for either tiie farm operator or Homemakerr ' 
(2) level of education was signincantly related only among hteemakerij- i.e., 
the higheif the. education level of the homemaker the higher the RDM , score; 
_(3) pfiisent^ture value prientation was si^ificantly z^)[ated to RDM only 
among homeniakersi 4*0*, the hi^er i^e present/IUtiire value orientation 

' score the higher -the RDM score, or the more fiiture d^ehted the liomemaker 
the 'hi^er the: RDM sqpiei and (4) scw^ial partielpation was sigrnificantiy / 

. related to RDM wnong fOTn operators; ie*, the lower the iocial partiMpation^ 
score the lower the RDM score, ^ \ ^ ^ 

Belsl|d5aA(p$ of MseM Sochpsychologital Variab^a to ^ 
AuatkibUiiy.Uamg^.andCMdibUi^^^ //' 

yi] Chi^square teiti of signincance were computed to t#st the relationihips of 
age, .^ucation, present^tare value orientation, and s^ial participation 



iS^ivaiiiabili^rUiage ajid ei^edibiUty of roedia, The relationships of the fore- 
^ing variables to the a;va51ability and uiaie or media were npt. iigmfi^Rnt. 
far either farm o^ratoi^ or homemakers. However* age was iifnifie^ntly^ 
Wjmted to^hbmemak^ poraeption of media GttdibiHty; 1,©., the younger the 
holh^mttke^t greater they pereeived m%dia ertdibility in d^cliioii^makmg. 



■^V^alytis of^riance wai used to teit for the relationihipi of the lelected 
s^^opay^hologicB v^ables of linka^ between infonnation gourcei. 

' No significant relationihipi %vere found. . 

C. CONCLUSIONS ^Np^PLICATION^ ^ , 

The eonel^sion^ and implieaftoieg for this study stemmed from ipeeiflc 
researcfh questions and are preseHt^^n relation to those queations. 

l>Chsracteriitics of Ntfrth ^folioa Disadvanta^d Farm 



a Tlia diaadvantftf^ population Jn this studv exhiblted^at limilari^ 
in ^r iociaU psyehologieal* poHticaV and eco&^ie eharactenitiai^^ 
implication is that DFF constitute a subculture pf^^verty. Because DfT , 
ihirr t^e same^alturerthey will probably4end^to have^iwnilar mtereata-^.^. . 
heed^ TOu^. /a set of unifon^L itrategiea might be tailored^ ttiat especially 
* appeffk to thfe intereate and needa of pFF. i ^ i '^ ,1 ^ 

b Th^ disadvantoged population was overwheimingly bladk^ Thus, ap^ 
proaohe4\uied by /EDA should speak to the special educational^ needs and 
; int&sts bf tha^ ethnic p^oup. :^ ^ ^ ^- 

c. Members^ of DFF were in poor heaith and receive poor health vcare. 
Thus EDA should address the heaith educational needs of DF^. y 
d DFF ware charaeterlEed by various typm of tc^nure arfangementi^ 
manvof which ware of the tenant type. In ^that re^rd. It should be not^ that 
EOA^s efforts with an aadiehce of tenant farmJm would be influenced heavily 
by- what the landowner allows his tenant to; do. It is not in- the pumcnv 
of this study to advocate a. land reform program. But it would be well t^ 
point but 'that/ under the existinB sociaL,stma^^^ EGA probably c^lfi 
accomplish more with Oie small landowner hiniself. This is not to say that 
EGA should not v^crk with tenants^here we many needs here. Rather, it 
ic merely :to point out the dimcul^ df chan^ng the statics quo^.^^^ has ^ 
existed for many yeatfJn the southern states. ^ _ , 

e The farm 'operator and' homemakers constituted an older population. ^ 
Thus EGA should think in terms of providing for needs charaateristic of an - 
older-^population. Thd: developmental tasto idenUfled.by Havighurst (1952) 
would be a good starting point. Because the population was older, a conierva^ 
tive^mature delivery approach is recommended. 

: . f The disadvantaged farm operatDr arid homemaker. respondents had low 
levels" of educational attainment. Thus, not only are they likely^^o be^un^ 
informid regarding many problems that greatly affegt their welfare^ they 
alio are less likely to have the ability to_be selMeamers. Hence, it is i^com^ 
mended that EOA continue to give DFF individualized help (one^on-one 
basis) and that this approach to them must be simple and direct. / 
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C'ig* Th^^^^ ©f t|ie livis of the OFF respondents was their fatmSii 

Fahri operators workfd on their fanna fUll time and homemakeri kept house 
fall tirne,. The^ were^ highly immobile, had loiw rates of fiocial participation, 
tend^ toward anoznie, and had little politick awaren^g. It is reeonuanended ' 
that EOA make a coniaious decision to either broaden the dultural interests 
TofTDFF'or^cctpt^their^prtsen^ felt^ 

■needs.^^':' • ■ -.\ . / ■ ' z^"'' '\ 

; ; h, Abo^t one'third of, the DFF in this &tudy were characterised as ft^ture 
VaJuf-oriented, Thus, brie out of Uiree faiAili^ we capable of deferring 
immediate g^atifieatiQn so as to work for a fiiture gbaL j^ograms dit^cted' 
tdward the remaining :^oH ihould seek to provide imn^iate ^atlftca^ 
t! on, while at the s^e time helping. DFF to recognlEe and focus on fature 
goals.. : ■ ' " ' . ■ \ ■ . ' ^ . : s 

2. Kindi of DeciBions Made by Bisadvantaged Fann FamiHes ^ 

The finding'j of this study appear to refUte much of the conventional wiadom 
regarding' JpFF by Indicatini that they do engage in a' broad range of both 
farm and home decisions that i^uire hn pwledge and eicpf WijeJ^^^^^^ several 
. different area8^ The scope and diffic^ty of those decisions make it imperative 
%hat EGA deliver to this clientele both educational pro-ams End informationi 
The respondents were in^jyed in mo farm management decisions than 
this' study Had assumed; ThuSp research-based information sources should 
^not^oaly=contlaue=t©^F©sad€ufeatua 



and marketing) but also place more emphaaii on programs dealing With fann 
management. ^ : / ^ . ^ , I ^_ 

' . Homemakers appear^ td ekhibit high sltknd^rdi 6V cai^^ and a sense" of 
pride in tKeir homes. Therefore, it appeE|E^ that educational proems de> 
signed to resist homamalc^rs with housing improvements would be accepted 
by DFF* Basic programs concerned with water and sewag^ Systems, heating ; 
tystemir remade ling j and money management also are needed, along with 
programs to enrich the lives , of these families with color ichemesi draperies, 
slip coyei^, and other "luxuries" often taken for granted by the rniddle^class ; 
pppulation, / . 

Only 2 percent of the homem^ers reported major decisions relating to- 
clothing, 6 percent to mental or physical health, and fi percent to nutritional, 
decision&.. .Such information/ implies an urgent nfied for. programs designed 
to increase homemakers' awareness of the need to become more concerned 
with their families' basic requirements in. the areas of clothing^ health, and 
-nutrition.. ^ , j r \^ ^ ■ ' 'f - ^ 

3. Rationality of Decision-Making ^ .Ji v 

The DFF respondenta exhibited rationality in decision-makingi which 
implies that problems addresied*to DFF could, take the form of e^ctive infor- 
mation dissemination and educationar programe, The neceisity for direct 
^sistance (welfare) was not indicated. 

4» Availability, U^ge, and ^edibility of Communication Media 
and Information Sources ih'Thosa Media ^ 

. Of the three' communication media studied (interpersonal; mass, and public 
cations), the interpersonal was the most frequently used^ and\ perceived as 
most credible to the DFF. The finding; of this study indicate that the inter- 



piribhal .louree of information is : an excellent communication channel for 
influencing pPF/ Especially. imports interperaohal : informatibh sources 
wire afents and family-ftrlends-neighbcrs. Contraty to the researchers' antic- 
ipalipns\ homemakers and farm operators rated the' minister low in both 
brgy^biH^ and usage as . ; 

.r^^^'^p^flfeary'^stmrces CO 

in usage and credibility/ However, as discussed later in this section, dealers 
we^ prominent in channeling information to DFF. They performed the role 
of opinion leader and inhuenced interpersonal sources that pFF^onsulted. 

The mabs media gave evidence of being a highly. effective communication ^ 
channel In influencing DFF.l who ranked it high in availability and in usage. 
The mass mmlia did not rank higli in aredibilityi but, as stated earlier, this 
does not mean that it riot ^lieved. It ranked Ipw in/credibility Jbecause 
^-t?;f interpersonal and publications media were perceived as more credible. ; ■ 

Televistbn appears to be the most appropriate mass' mttiia source for pro-'' V 
gramming aimed jit DFF j and radib the second best. The use^lness of newp 
papers.ii quesliohable. There is little likelihood that mass media prpgram^ 
. jni ngraimecl /a t i DFF ::aud i en ees will ^ be . ipffered ^by ,c omme^i al TV, or : rad j o _ 
itations, ' Education TV is the most probable source of such programmingj- 
and efforts in that direction should be iupported. However, radio prop-arn- 
ming on a local basis would seem a much more likely;poisibility. / 

The publications media was ranked low in ayailacbilityi usage, and; credi=^ 
^Ht5^nd^^ftp^p;red-t&-be--ttn-u 

DFF/ However, it is possible that printed materiah especially designed for 
DF^ migh^ be uieft|l. ThB researchers believe that ma|erial written with/ 
special atteritio^i given td DFF'i readabiFity level on a w^cfe yariity/of subjeb^ 
matter would be of intereit to this clientele. In those families whose adults 
have a limited education and find it ditacult to mmd ahd comprehend such 
material*, school BgB youngsters often are available to help their "parents. ■ 

Of the iourees in the publications media; the /lsn?ierjs 4^ms«ac; ranked 
high in availability, credibility, and' usage. Thus, it seems probable that ■ 
briefly stated, concise, researchibased material displayed in a format similar 
to that of the Famer's Almanac might be well received and used by the pFF. 
Subject matter other than managementj such as gardening, nutrition, and 
animal science, among others, could be pffered in such publications, y 

The inveitigators recommend /that EOA underteke to put together a 
Farmer's A/rwhoc type of publication that replaces the typical content with 
research-baped information on a wide, variety of ..subject-matter areas, The 
weather information and signs information should be left intact, . ' ■ 

'It appears that bulletins are especially in need of redesigning inasmuch as 
DFF ranked them very low in us^ge and credibility. Level of readability- 
should be given special attention, ■ ■ . ,; ' 

5/ Llnkap Betweeii Interpersonal Information Sources Used by 
piiadvantaged ^arm Families in Making Deeisions and Re- 
search=Based Information Sources \ ' 

The inter^rsonal information sources, used by a majority of the disadvan- 
taged farm .operators arid homemakers was not closely linked to a research- 
based source, which inkicates inadequate communication between change 
agents and 0FF* The mijor reason for those communic^ 



if|jiKfj:-T.;:: - v.v: . A-., :-.v, x 



is;: , 



©xistenef^ of a het^rophilia relatipnship between change agents and DPP* 
The difference between the, dhange agent and DPF invpersonal and social 
. chariaQteFiities may direct the diaadvantaged to seek InifqtTiiation froin indi^ 
/ viduals with whom they have moje in common than change agents . 

Unfortunately,, .such horaophilic intetpersonal relationehipa^ seldom bring 
r^bddrtn^exchaiige *df^cienti#wily^^^ 
a need, for niore training, of individuals from the disadyantaged population 
vto eerve as intemiediate sburces in transferring to ^FF pertinent ihforanation 
from research-based sources^ Such a course of action would correspond to 
utilizing the interpersonal communications m^iB\that appeared to be lo 
important to PFP* . - / 

Another Implication stemmed from the description of Uie occupation of i 
typicaLsta^ A, B, and C information sources/ Such descriptive information 
revealed tiiat evin when individuals did not turn to research^based sources 
for' infonnatiph^ there often were typical sources from whom .they sought 
advice* For exansplej fM-m opera tors^often^con suited feed and fe^rtilizer 

salesmen or dealers before making a purchase or a fami prbduetion decision, 
SimUarlyLSpcialjservice^w^^ of^e nonreiearch-based - injfbi^ 

mation sourcei often cited by homemakerk . ' 

Mahy of the foregoing comniunication'^Bources appeared to fill the role of 
opinion leader^ Contrary to the view widely held by a nuihber of auttiorsV' 
these' op Jiiion leaders were of a higher social status thaft those^ they influ- 
--^ricedi^r^^ese ^ pi mon=^leadB^ 

: research^based inforfnation, and ^ged to work toward its application^ , 
ITie finding that the County A^icultu^al Extension Agen| was the source 
most often citedMn Wages B and G bf tfie iomniunicatibn chyrt' implied that, 
while the agent' may not: have, communicated persdnally with the disad'^an^ 
taged farm operators, he was af key factor in getting infomation ^tp them. 
The same appeared to be true^/for Home Economics Extension Agenti, who 
alsb were the most typicar stage B soiiTce of information with'ie'gard to the 
home portion op the study .^^7 ^ , ^ -.'^^ 

6. Relationships of Selected VaFiabfei to Rationality of Decision- 
Making; to the Availability^ Usag^i and Credibility of Media; 
and to Degree of Linkage . ' 

Although a few of the relationBhipe between the selected variables and RDM 
were signlflcantj they were quite weak. ^ Among. all the other relationships 
studied^ the only significant one was a positive one between age of home- 
maker and perceived media credibility. Two implications emerged ^om these 
findings. First, the absence/weakness of relationships indicates =^that RDM; ' 
the availability,/usagej and credibility of media; and the degretr of linkage 
were all more closely rtlated.^to|genieral cuItiiral forces (i.e.; a disadvantaged 
subculture) than to individual yariables. Second^ because of 'the absence of 
sigTiificant relationahipi between the. selected variables and the availability, 

^ This/^nolusli.in li gupp^irt^ by findings in a Mlssijufi study, which shuw^that fiirTntrs whif 
/ dp iipt rt^iy^ lnformatipti firQni KgHsuUuFal agtngiea tend to seek ihfann^teh fvmlifa' 
haylfig. -^htfict^'with the county a^hL Herbert 'F- LiohWfg^F. Infermaiim BesMng Hsbits 
and ChdtTaEteristiea FnHii Qp^rBtors, Cdluinbiat J^lsseyfi AgH^ulttiral. ^pefiment Statisn, 
R^a. Buli 5Si, ApriU iSSSi . Similar fltidingB ft also f^poftsd by MUtoh Cau^snsuF^ 
AgrisultuTst AgsnnieM as Information BQurees for Parmiera in s KentuQl^ J County t IBSO^lBSS-.y 
Lexington I ffentueky AgrieuIiufiU Ex^Hmen^ H#pQrt^i2r^ovem^r ' 
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usage, and credibility of media, BOA might ielect appropriate h^dii with» 
out havittg to contend with the confounding influence of sociopsychological 
variables. ' ' ^ ' = 

7. Ganeral Observations _ _ : _ 

■ There ii reason to speculate that homen^akers may be the most appr^opriate 
target for educationaf programs aiinW at improving the ^ality of living of ^ 
bFF, Based on their ^perience in the field whUe gathering data for this 
study, the reiearehers formed the impression that DFF are strongly matoi- ..^ 
wchical and that homemakers understand better thah farm operators the 
current aocial situation and hew to p-apple with it. In' addition, hemen^aker 
respondents were younger than the form' operatorSp better educated^; and ^ 
mort^tjonal ill their decision-making* . \ . ^ v ; 

The DFF had problemi in mffiy areasi some of which are beyond the 
realm of any one agency. A great need is a centaral coordinating agency to 
direct DFF to ari unbiaaed source of information for use in deciaion-maldng. ^ 
A cooperative,, properly. cpnceiyM M^?Sg?^y^?ff?rt te^pr^ ^ 

such a elearlnghouse for information would greatly assist the UFW . . ' 
/ As ^oinbd out in the'concepta^ frs^ewm^^ of the DFF * 

involve both personal and structural dimensions. The low level of ^ducation^^ 
along with other pei^en^r eharacteristics found among this ^population, ■ 
ttluitrateHhr-pe raonaVai pfecj^^ 

structoal problems indigenous to the DFF. This population copstitutes . a 
portion of the lower-lower strata in Aimerican society. From the .researcheri. 
vantage point, thi lower-lower strata^ in the U.S. is an/nevitable phenome- 
non. Hence, EOA engaged in programming for DFF should face up to ^th 
the personal and structural facets of the problem and seek alternatives that 
will culminate in a higher standard of living for this clie^^ 

D. RECOMMENDAriONS FOR FUHTHER RESEARCH ^ 

^ Exploratory studies tend to ginerate new avenues for research, because 
they reveal needs, procedures, and insights not previously noted/ Such wasj 
the case with this study. Thus, certain recommendations for .ftirther research 

are made ^ " ^ . - 

1. The fmdings of this study should be fiirther validated by replicating the 
study in other North ^rolina^ counties. 

2. there should be a study in which the total community is sampled. Such . 
a" study would make available noms against which tO' compare DFF. Ottier 
target ^oups foi^ comparison would include all farm families, all families of = 
the. arei, DFF from other parft pf :North Garolina, poor urban^femiHes, and 
ribn^poor urban families.: • \ , 

3. All expanded number of variables should be used in testing relation- 
ships with: (1) RDMi (2) availability, usage, ^d credibility of m^dia; and 
(3) de^e of linkage between interpersonal and research-based information 

^sourcesU The absence of signifleant relationships should pr^uce ftirther 
^evidence of a uhifbriff cultural pattern that tranicends individual variables. 

4. There is a need toidevelop more sensitive scales to measure variation 

more precisely. . ■ i_ - t t-u'^ 

5 As a test of study objectivity and as a basis for ftirther research with the. 

^ ' 22 . ^ 
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: tlisadvantagt»d» r^MultH obtained by^ using peer group personnel ai inter- 

yiewers could be compared with regults obtained, by using professionals as 
Interviewers, ^ " , - -r ' i 

^ 6, Further research efforts ^to measure RDM ahould utilise only those 

^ defining items id enti fled by factor analysis rather than the' Ig-item scale 

■ . ' 1. AilditiDnttl research is needed to explore more effective and efficient 
' means of reaching the rural (lisadvanteged , populatiori with^research-based 
; information. _ ' _ ' - , . 

'8. Only^Ol of the 260 renpondents cited interpersonal information sources, 
. ii' ^Those 01 indisnduals were used as the population from which were selected 47 
iubjeets for the study on linkage; thus, infereneei can be made only to th^at 
population, Informatiori readily available on data cards could be used to 
^ compare ^the characteristics of the original ^260 siibjects with the 47 subjects 
of the linkage .study. If /the characteristics of the two groups were sfgnifi'* 
^ ^\ cantly sinuUir*^the,X^rfdmgs and Implications of^the linkage study might be 
■ , ifnorerapplidabre to the Entire population of d 

r 9, A principal concern of this study was to determine relationships of the 
degree of linkage/between information sources to certain persoiial attributes, 
bf the disadvantaged subjects! It is possible that type of decision and effec- 
\ tiveness of the farm/home' Extension agent had more impact on degree of 
linkage than personal characteristics, Further research is needed to^ confirm 
'this suppositiorU =^ ^ \. '\ \ - 

10.- A study might be conducted to determine .any significant relationships 
between the rationality of decisions made and the degree of linkage b'etw^een' 
/information sources. ^ ^ '5 / ■ - ? 



PART II. TECHNICAL REPORT 



' The technical report of tHis . Pcsea'j.ch study <m derMHion-vnakinff and com- 
muniaation'^'patterni disa'dvantaged farm famili^^ (DPF) is presented jn 
thro<s iecliohsrin sectiori A are presentid the backgrDurid informatiph, pur- 
poses, and objectives of the research; the co'icoptual framwork fro^ which 
the relearch was deii^ed; and the limitalions df the study.' Section ,B 
describes the niethodology used ' in arriving^ at tht^ deciBion-Tnaklng, com- 
munication, and "linkage patterns, i.e., the roseareh deaignj idenVificatipri/of 
the disadvantaged area, populaiion and sampling^ rnitrumeiitatibn, data 
collection procesS; and statistical procedures employed in analyzing the 
data* Section C presents the results and an intferpratation of . the study's 
findings, \: ' . . ' , * : ,3 

A. BACKGROUND 0F> THE STUDY / 

In thiSj the most affluent of all nationSf niM lions of- people live in poverty, 
The rural poor cbns'titute a sizable portion of the poverty stricken,, Approxi- 
mately nine yeare agp/the President's Commission on Rural Poverty (The 

r Pepple Left Behind, 1967) reported that . some 14 million rurar Americans 
were at the poverty level. Making' Uiat number even more significaht is the 

^miofliWp^QrTufal'pWff^ 
p. -377) pointed but, *inost'of t^ay*i urban poor are yesterday's furkl poor/ 
who^moved to the city/* ThuSj the ■perpetuating and widespread effect of 
rural poverty has. rapidly become one of=the major problems of this nation. 

1, The Rufal Poor Subculture— A Commlta 

A recognized phenomjenon Is that the rural poor are separated from the 
mainstream of national society. The dominant society— affluent and middle- 
>iplaes:^^emarids of all its menibers skills that will enable them to cope efftec- 
^"tively with their environment- disadvantaged farm families jack such skills* 
Comprising a'subculture of poverty, DFF are characterized by isolatloni Jack. 
, of. participation in organizations, unemployment or underemployment, reced- 
ing economic base, poor education, both geographic and occupational immo- 
bility, restrictive values arid beliefs, anomie, old age, ^dilapidated housing, 
and poor health and health care. ' " 

Rural poverty in North Carolina, is not . unlike that in other areas of the 
nation (Broolfs, 1964). Many of the State's *rural : farm families are both 
economically and socially disadvantaged. Lacking the educational background 
and skills required to improve their position in society, those individuals 
remain fiKed in a socioeconomic class or subculture that hinders both self? 
improvement and assistance from others. As these rural people participate 
in their daily- routines, their subculture of poverty seems to be passed on to 
their offspring and,. indeed, subsequent generations. Thus, poverty and its 
effects appear to continue in a vicious, self-perpetuating cycle. 

Many educational organizations and agencies/ (EOA), e.g,, the" Extension 
Service of the USDA, are dedicated to improving the plight of both the rural? 
and urban poorv A joint report of the USDA/and the National Association 
of Liand-Grarrt Colleges and Universi^ties (A Feople and a Spirit, 1968) stated 



fcsgfv/^ :} :-' . ^ ^J- , , ^ ^ _ ____ __ 

. I ■ . . . ; ' f 

Wj^::-'--^-' ^'^st 35 i^rgent of the time allocated by Extonsioa to agricultural production/ 
^i;,/---^-,^.w&E spent working' wi^ 'diia4yantaged farmera. However, in recent yaars 

^^"^ been an inereasing doubt that the aged» the isolated^ the minority - 
0f, : : W^oup\tmmb the physically and mentally handicapped, the lesi highly' 
= those with iimited-resources are receivings adequate portions 

ot ExX^miofi-B time and assistancer Becauee df that expressed concern for the 
-dowhV parol ina Agricultural Extension Ser Wag' and Co- 

ii^*'^ operaHve Extension Services 'elsewhere currently , are focusing t\iofe attention 

i:-;.- \ontheDFf;.' ■ " - \.^r.,_/- "^.^ \ y ' 

Such 'a trend was suggested in Impact ,'*76 (1972); "the NortK Carolina, : 
A^icultural Extension Servicers long-range program for the next five yeai^* 
Impact -76 (p, S) argued that: ^ ' ? 

. . Pro-ams t;0 improve jthe.standard of living and income of clientble in the : > 
r — i agricultural and natural resources industries need special-attention in 
. ; , fixture planning. Extension programs ,n to be'developerf'to work with. 

^ . families oceupying: agricultural unats that are either too small or ^lack the*% 
^.. ^ ..^^pi^ojuetive capacity adequately to:supp6rt-the farm family/ In addition,' ' 
I , marginal ineoprtes may be clue tp ina^ or skills of the 

^ • femiiies involved* Educational programi may be needed in cooperation 
With other a^ncies to improve the^ktatus of the low-income '^oups 
involved in agriculture. Innovative programs for ihqreasingthe income of 
rnRr g ln a l fo t TOs^gm^nonagrlculture^Qr— r^ 



\ an important contribution. 

" ■ L_' : 't : . _ , ■ , ■ ^ ; : \i _^ .,\ , 

Other EOA have expressed similar concern for DFF, There are two .basic \ 
r 1^ ' reasons for such concern. Firsts aa^chnology continues to expan^^. at an 
accelerating rate, it leaves in its. wake vast changes in every aspect of the 
rural culture. iVligther DFF remain on the land or migrate into the ^^^^ . 
. . generally, lack the necessary training arid skills to leompete 'in the .labor 
^ ■• marketp;; ■■ ' - J ' . : . ^ ' . , 

r A second reason of concern for the DFF is'the effect, of their problems on . 
^ I /the larger society. Disadvantaged farm faTnilies are in no position to make ^"1"^. 
V significant contributions tb the general welfare of the total aocietyj just as ^^ ^^ 

;they dp not share in all the available rewards. If it were make possible for ' . ■■■ ] 

^; : DFF to share in the total prpductivity and receive just rewBrds for their , ' 

efforts, the entire sohiety would benefit* ; , , ' 

i^J^ v/^^ . Kather than providing direct ^monetat^ asslsmncf (welfte) J:© ,DFiF, . ' ^ 

g/i- := many programs fo^us DFF are educaticmal in nature and are based - 

^R': needs (felt and analysed) of the people. TOese programs are concerned ^ ^ ^ 

^?iv J^^i^fi^ M^^^^J i^^^^^3^^* ^ttitudes;^values and skills) ^dee^ed ^ 

f essential for the well-being of DFF/ Such , knowledge, attitucles, values and : ^ 

' skills Have , a research ba^e and are validated. Dissemination of these pro^ 
, - grams to rural areas could tenrich tHe^|ives of the rui'al poor. However, to ! 
>Vy date, few, such dissemination ^efforts appWr to have had great impact. While 
; : much research-based information has beep developed to aid DFF, there is v , 

' < T yeason to believe that little of the information reaches th^m in its original /9 
^fomi-^lf it reaches them at alL Also, much of the research-based infonnation^^«^^^^^ 
7;ictually reaching DFF nfiay Ke'r^yt^Jbyuthem-aM-infoSi^ which to v 

=,v- base decisions, ^Eefore-^E OA can b#em an important lector in enriching therv. 

jives- of r DFF, effective i dissetnination to this ^group must be = /- i 

, mastered. ^ . ..t ' ^ ^ / ' - . ' ... 
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Ipurp^ti and "iyectlyes of the Project 

TOii researeh ert^ addresiti. itielf to thjl problem of how the educational 
ehMge agent Intervene effeitivily andTeffeet ehanga in the eitabliihfd 
^hafior.iattj^s olJDFP: ^^^^ press- , 

in^ need to redu^ th^r change agent's m^rmaticm l^pHcerhmir 
tl>^the,li^ s^lti of tiiis popalation to include their social, psycliol^lcal, / 
eeonomie, Slid poUtic^^^ kinds of m^or fmn and 

home decisions- made by DFF\ (3) the processes utiliied by them .am^re 
at such dedsiohsi (4) tnuiov souwei of infoiTnation an eommunication 
^ Network used by fiFP in making declsionsi (6) the fartoi^rif any^ accoun 
for deciilons made by DFF and toir selectibn and use pf 'the yaripus J^ 
!:^artoa sotri-ces; and ^(6) the linkages between, inl^frsonal^ ijifdmation 
sources by DFP* as a b^ls for decisions and resear^h-bas^ i«f9ma^ 
; sources. ; ■ -V ■ ' ' ■ "C^ r ' ■ - ' -^T" . v.''-" ""7'--, 

r^earch app^md tO;; be^JustifW in that ©rie=Miird of Nojtt Car^ 
lin^s r^al iihn fimiUia irr'^onsidered botti socially and ecoifiqmicially 
dlaadv6n^ft4* iUthpu^ a werith of research-b^W co^^ 
and hom^ living ;^teti iMt^omi 

in improyinte their ytu^ori, tiiei^e is reason to belieyft^that little oTtlus 
infbnnati^ reaches the pl^ and/ffi r^ert this limited 

-information as a baaig for Aiaklng deaiaieriil' Par^ount to tfiis dilemma is 
the 'dearth ^finfomatfpn ab<mt the DTO possessed by the^iu^wtional^^anp 
agent* The iitera|ui^ 'edntain studies on fam and^l^me iwn^jpne^^ 

but tho^ were geartd to middle^knd upper s6ciQ€^nQm\^^^^rsters, 
Further, thJ existing ^y of information aboqt .decision-mala^was largely 
oriented toward institutional mftna^ment. Most of the communication 
research to date has bein doncem^ with the adoption of practiees % tniddlf 
socioecondmic farm froups, Researbh about the determinants of the behavior / 

t of adul;ta:ha3 dealt *with sueh Actort m self-concept, belief systems, internal- 
extern W doiit^^ conservatism, value systems, and nmnerops^flxed 

.itraHJiW variables. Although thef^flndin^ of tiiose studies provided some 

-^i^sight about the behavior of diiadvaneaged ndultM, thm r^iearchers pade no 
attempt to relate those and ' other. f act ws to the dk^iop-making, conununica- , 
tii>n, and linkage patterns utiliz«i by DFF in dmi^m^tvMt^^ Thi^^ 
mation gap in thej^uimtional .change agents co^itive map has styxiffle^his 
etfprts to develop and Implement effective ^ueatiorid "strategies to us^ in 
identiftring, relating to, communicating with^ and effecting chang^^ among 
this aggregate of the State's population. Hence, the specific objectives con- 
ceived for this research were to determiner ^ . ' 
L Who are North ^rolina*i D5T and what ^^^^^ 
v2. What kinds of m^or farm and home decisidns are DFF making? ; 
' a; Sow. rational are the diclsion-making proceises utilized by DFF in 
making these deeisiohs? ^ * , \ vf 
' r4V What communication media ^re available to DFF? What ^ the major 
sources^of information utilized by D^F in msWng f^m and home decisions? 
What cr&ibilifcy do DFF assifn to their^ intomation soureesT ^ 

5. What is the dep^e of linkage between inte^rsonal information sources 
used by DFF in making fwin and home decisions and resemh-based infor- 
mation sources? . , \ , ' , - 
6/ .What is^ the relationship between selected sociopiychol^ical variables 
arid the:: <a) de^et of rationality in decision-makingi (b) availability, usage, 
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and credibility of media (i.e., interperional^ maas/ and publications) and the 
inforniaUon iourcas within those media; and- (c) :dep*e€ of linkage between 
interpenenal infonnation sources used by DFF and research-based inforta' 
ti on sources? 

3. Conceptual Frairtawprk \ , 

The conceptual ^npeetive of this study was built laround decisibn-niaking, 
communieatibn^ and linkage theoi^?; with' apeeial> focus on the dedsion- 
maldngt Comtnuni cation, and linkage patterns of the DFF. The majo^ eon- 
ceptt treated jverp^poverty^ decislon-makin^, conimunication pnd linkage* 

Th^ Concept of Poverty 

The term **po¥erty"j is not clearly conctptuali^^ in the literature pn that 
subject. All too frequently a book or an article seeniingly conc^med with 
poverty imniediately begins to discuss, not **povertyj" but *^e poor.** How- 
ever, us^^ precisely, **poverty-* is not synonomous with **poori*- Poverty' is ft 
condition. TTiose chw'acteriied by that condition are call^ 

.According to Wehster^B Seventh Nbw CQlUgiate Di^Hmmry ildlOi p, 66), 
poveaf^ Is synonomous with *'want,^V*|scarclty,|',and "destitution," AJthough 
individuals and groups may experience "want," '^scarcity,** Mid "destitotion'- 
in areas ranging from the ne^ for political freedom to the need for love, 
poverty most cbmTOnly suggests deprivation re^^ihg fo^, clothing, shelter, 

Siedical care^o andr other such needs which determine level of living, Th$ 
ouncil of jEconomic Advisers (1070, p, 11) defined poventy as **the .inability 
to satipfy pninimum needs," artd further ruled ithat those in poverty are those 
who **lack the eamec/ income, property income and eavings,^ and trahsfer 
paj^ent to .meet their mini^mum needs." I^vitah (1973, p.^ 241) defified 
poverty as "a lack of goods and servides needed for an ^adequate^ standard 
of living,"^ , > ^ ' 

It is difficult, however, to establish a level of deprivation of goods and C 
services which cqnstitaitei a poverty eondition. No absplute standards exist, 
for the condition of.poverQf is a relative one* As Sneden (1970, p* '2) pointed 
out: - 

• ; To say that someone is poor is to compare him with someone else, , * 

The poor in America are better off in some resf^cts than the vast rn^ot'^ 
. , /ity of people in many of the developing nations; they have a higher 
' • average income^ more facititiesi a generally better diet, etcr Those who 
- 6re considered poor in American society are so defined, then, bicause they,^ 
are relatively worse off 'than the rest of th'os 

^ Compounding the difficulty of establishing a poverty' condition is the fact 
that a family's ne^s depiind on niany factors, including the size of 4he family, 
the ages of its membert, the condition of their health, and the place of 
residence. - p . ' * 

Various indicators have been sugfested to measure the amount of relative - 
deprivatipn txistingja society,- Sneden (1970, p, '4) lists 16 such criteriai 
, L Tlie quality of di%t 

2* The quality of housing , ' , ^ 

3* The quality and extinsiveness of clothing owned 

* J .4,/* The number of luxuries that 
5; The quality of ^rhishings for oriels place of living - 

6. The quality of medical care that can l^^h ^ ' 

7. TOie de^ee of corittbl: over one's overall destiny (social power) — i 
-^ ■ ■ ^ . . ^ ^ . : ' ■■ .15 ' 



8. The dvtrail quality of one*s lift^style (how qualitatively valuable it is, 
subjectively) \ - 

9 The degree to which physical survival is possible 

m The degree to which one can. move about with facility (the adequagy 
of traniportation facilities) ^ ^ 
11. The quaUty of communications media available 
12! 'The quality and length of education available 
13 The quality and length of work available 
^~U.. The degree to which one hai pr-^ilge within one's^ commumty and/or 
larger society 

^15. ' The income one has ^ I 

16* Income-food expenditure relationihip. 

^ Since it is not feasible to measure all of t^e list^ criteria to determine if a 
femily ii in a cbndition of r poverty, it would bd helpful to select the one 
indicator that would be the best measure of poverty. _ 

Aceoidin^ to Andendn and Niemi (1969), education is the single most 
important indicator. They ar^ed Uiat occupation^Uncome, health, housing, 
family size, and other such variables are directly dependent on education. 
Others would present similar ailments for other indicators of poverty. 
However, the most commonly used indicator is income. Webster's (1970, p. 6) 
deTines poverty as a "lack of money.". Sneden (1970), arpiing in favor of using 
income as a measure of poverty, maintained that income is the mgst signifi- 
cant overall measure of one's rank in American society. H# Contended that 
income is Oie most important factor in detemihinrconsumption of goodi and 
services, diet, housing, medical care, education, and otfier criteria fcequent^ 
used to measure p overt y, and was adamant in asserting (Sneden, 1970, p. 5) 
that **money is probably the most cmcial variable in^ the determination of 
poverty.': In Edition, he pointed out that income is' easy to measure 

accurately. j " _ 

. Recognising the. importance of incojne as a dominant factor and a con^ 
venient heuristic device by which to measure^ poverty, this study used 
income as one of the criteria by which to identify farm families that are in a 
condition of poverty. While an income criterion is a convenient heuristic 
device by which to measure poverty, it is widely reco^ised that m^n^ 

-aldrie is not sufficient to conceptualise such a complex phenomenon. The Task 
Force on Economic Growth and Opportunity (1965, , p. 5) made such an 
affirmation wheiTit declared that *^e more we study poverty the more we 
find that it is not just an economic problem. It is an emotional, cultural, and 

apolitical problem a^.well." . ; 

The Nature of Poverty in the United Stales . 

Eoverty in the United States is o£a different oVder from poveHy in other 
parts of the world where it is a way of life for most inhabitahte. Poyerty 
in the U.S. involves specific people, families,-.. and groups and differs from 
mass chronic poverty. A large body of opinion contends that those in a con- 
dition of poverty possess* certain "pbverty^linked" charactenstics that 
9ause them to 'constitute a subculture. According to Fennan. ae aL (1966, 
■p. S), members of the poverty subculture ^ ' . ^ ' 

"share" a distinctive set of values.' behavior traits, and belief com- 
' pleies that markedly set them off from the affluenrgroups in the society. 
This ^et is "derivative" of prolonged economic deprivation, lack of 

',c ^ ■ ■ 28 ■ - V 



nd^uate nnaneial rfsources and socialization Jn an environment of 
economic unQfflrt^nt^. Thii "culture of poverty" is characterifed by mi 
int^^enerational perilstence and transmisiioh to the childran of the 
poet* / ' 

Thus^ ^he poor In the U.Si may be coneeptualiEed a§ a iubculture existing 
within/ and interacting'.with the larger societal culture (Fsgure 1)* Distinct 
sociay p§ychoIo^cal» political, and economic characteristics are aasociated 
with *a, poverty subculture* As depicted in the schema in iifure 1» povWy 
may b€fin with the individual and spread through fainilies, communities, 
and even whole societies, When it constitutes a si^ble portion of the people 
in a s^iityp or increases to the extent that it affects the .effective fiinction-' 
ing of its human resourcesp it then becotnei recognized as a major problem for 
the larger society's external environment. Such was the case necesiitating 
the passage of the Economic Act of 1964, which declared it to be ^he policy/ 
of tiie tl.Sp to obliterate poverty. ; ' \/ , ' ' 

The Relationship Between the Larger Society and the Disadvantaged 

In discussing the johema in Figu^ 1, attention is first focused on the ftlaf 
tionship between the larger society and Ae poverty subculture, lhat relation- 
ship takes place within, and is determined by, a situation of unequal power. 
The poverty subculture is comprised of an unoi^anised or ineffectively 
organized minority that is unable to exert influence in the political sphere — 
a social system in which members possess relatively few sldlls and limits 
resources. In contrast, the larger society is immensely powerfiiL '\ 

Given the. di£ference in ^e amount of power possessed by the^two cultures, 
the often aerimonious relationship between theni is not sui'prising. According 
to HaOTtrom (1970, p. 79): / 
On the average, the poor in the United States have bad reputations. 
They are regarded as responsible f^ much physic^ aggression and 
destruction ©f property; their support is sieged to a heavy burden on 
the rest of the community; and they are said not even to toy very hard to^ 
meet conimunity standards of behavior or to be aelfrsupporting. Poverty, 
^ it is said, is little enough punishnient for people so inferior and so ial^k-;!. 
ing^ in virtue. 

On the other hand t Ha^atroni argues (p, 80), the disadyantaged harbor 
much: ^ " ' " ; 

. , , envy and hostility toward those who prosper. There is a feeling of 
being exploited. . . . The unity of the poor comes about through suspi- 
* cion of and resentment toward outsider. (There is a feeling that) the" 
outside world cannot be tiust^; it must be defended against. 
ThB poor often perceive ^themselves as discriminated against and r^ected 
by the larger society. Thus, they blame their situation on the larger society 
and reject its culture. 

The condition of unequal power between the two cultures alao determines 
the most basic n&toe of the relationship-^he tremendous dependence of the 
weaker Culture on the stronger. Unable to generate the necesi^y resources 
to satisft^ their own needs, the poverty subculture must look to the larger 
society to provide those reiources thrdugh welfare pro-ams, 
" A^ Haggstrom : (1970; pw 83-84) pointed out, ttife fdependenc^ of the su^ 
cultore on the ^overwhelming power of the larg^ cultere is also reflected in^ 
(1) the probability that ^'alppo^ person is much more likely to be sul^^ect to 
police intetrogation and search or other police ^ action than middle^lass^ 
people"; (2) urban renewal projects which peri^ldally disrupt the neighbor- 



ho^B of poyerty, seattering the families in various dipictionii (3) schooli 
which impose middle-daai standards on the poor; <4) the reposieseion of 
goc^s bought through high-interest inatallnaent financmgi (6) rapacioui 
landlords who exploit tfie poof; and (6) the fact that plana and programs 
deiign'iid to help the poor are initf&ted and supported by the larger' society 
and imposed uppft; the poor* ^ 

CharaglWristica of the DiBadvmntag^ 

ii The sehema in Figure 1 indicates that the poye^y^ subculture possesses dis- 
tinctive soiialp psychoiogical, poi^iealj' and ^^econonu characteristics* ^e 
scheiria also indicatei ttiat there is interaetion between those eharacteristicSi 
The earlier mention^ condition dependency may be taken as a typical- 
demonstration of such interaction (Figure / 




i ' Deviaitcy 

Figure 2. Schema illustrating the intaraetion between economic, psycho- 
\ logical, sociali and political characteristics . 

The economic, dependence of the poor has been described* The IHerature on 
poverty indicated general consensus that such dependency, has psychological 
repercussions, The poor come to feel that they Me powerless to improve 
tKeir condition by their own efforts and, thus j are characterized by attitudes 
^f hopelessness and apathy. IHiese psyefciDlpgical chara^ turn influ- 

ence ^ their social characteristics. 8cK*ial conduct is govern^ \ by a , set of 
yalu^,^ Because of their attitudes of hopelessness and apathy* the poor have 
a set of values different from^those of the larger society. Although they, 
iriay **pay lip service" to middle-class values, they have no concept that such 
vsl%.^3 ipply to them (Anderson and Niemi* 1969| Lewis, 1969; .HaggiBtrom, ■ 
19T0)i Tor example, the middle-class value system extolls hard work and 
moral probityi Tfhese values are quite functional for the middle classg since 



they frequently lead to success and upward mobiiity. The psychologically 
depehdent poor, however, believe a value system that ineorporates hard work 
and moral probity is dygftinctional for ^em/ Tlius, they rejict those middle- 
Qlaas values. The value set that they adopt, hdwever, causes their conduct, 
by the standards of the larger society, to be social iy deviant. Thus, in the 
subculture there is a high crime ratei aledholism, drug^use^Jllegitimacyi and 
the like. As a result, %.itete of mistrust characterize s the reJatjo^hip of th e^ 
disadvantaged to each other, 

■ The impact of ecinomm dependency (eKpreised through psychological and 
social characteristics) also has a tremendous influence on the political char-. 
. acteriiitics of the poor. Because they consider M.hopeless any effort on their 
■:^piB't to alter '^eir situation (psydio.logical) and because of; their mistrust of 
one another (social)i the disadvantaged have little no 'Oi^nization for 
poiitical action.^ The, absence of political power, in turn, contributes to their 

i ' deprivation, which perpetuates the condition of econoitiic deperidericy. 

Sotial Characteristics of t^f^ DiMadv^ 

The iections that follow treat certain of the social, economic, psychological , 
and political characteristics of the disadvan^ged jdeplcted in the interaction 
schema (^gure 1). Supportive data for the discussion of these characteristics 
' , were extracted from current population reports of the. U.S, Bureau of the 
^ Census (1975) and refer to 1973 population characteristics. The Bureau of 
the Census used, a weighted scale adjusted^for size of C^ily, sex ©f family 
head, and farm/nonfann residence to determine poverty levels. , / 
/ The social characteristics of DFF ffet were pertinent to this study were 
divided into two cate^riesi individual and family characteristics. Individuals 
; were characterized accotying to i (1) age, (2) education (of Uiose over 14 
years old), (4) ethnic background, (5) residence, and (6) sex. Famiries were 
, =^haracteriied byi (1) education of family head (2B„years bid and over), (2) 
sex of family head, and (3) size of family. ' 

Individual Charaeteriatica. Age is the first individual characteristic shown in 
Table 1.. The data indicate that of the tptal U.S. population the young (14 
percent) and the old (16 percent) had the^eateat likelihood to be dis- 
advantaged. Whil^* the data indicate that only 8 percent of the total popula- 
tion in the 16 64 category were disadvantaged, this age category com- 
prised 48 percent of he disadvantaged population. 

Some Hteraturi* uulicates that the disadvantaged t hold lower educational 
^pirations for their children than do the middle class and, further, that they 
i are more pessimistic regarding the possibility of their children achieving 
those aspirations. The disadvantaged are diaadvantaged lai^ly beca^se of 
their lack of education, Table i shows that in terms of median years of school 
completed, the disadvantaged (over 14|years old) had about two years less 
education than the general population. Much more revealing, however, was 
, . the percentage who had not compjeted high schooK For those over 14 years 
^ of age, the disadvantaged who were not hi^i ichool graduates outnumbered 
their nonpoor counterparts by about 25 percent. . . : - . " 

Based on: the premise that the power of whites in society is far stronger 
. ' than that of blacks and'other races, it is logical to expect'that proportionately 
fewer whites than blacks would be found among the disadvantaged. As shown 
by Table 1 sucri was the ease.^While only 8.4 percent of the total white popu- 
lation was labeled as disadvantaged, . 31,5 percent^ of the total black population 
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^^©11 into the diisdvaaitagtd aate^ry. Because whites far pulmumber blades 
in the population of tha Unittd States, there m about twice as mwiy dis- 
advantaged whlt^ as disadvimtafed blacks (06 psreent and 32 percentp 
respectively), 

Mwital itatui of the diiad^^taged ftmaJes (15 yem of age and oyer) 
was the next individual characteristic shown in Table 1* It is gaierally 
accept^ that there it a high incidenee ^ broken homes in the poverty sub- 
cultart. Su^ a pattOTi was supported by Uie data, which show that only 27 
percent of dlsadv^tai^ niwried females Had a husband present. ^ 

Cdisidering plac^ of residence next, Table 1 shows ^at tihe great m^'ority 
of the disadvantaged population (944 percent) raided in a noi^i^m l^ation. 
However, the pro^rtionate incidence of disadvantoged among the total U.B, 
population is ^eater in a fam location (13.4 pment to 11 ^rcent, respec- 
, Uyely)* ■ / ^ ^ , > / 

Table L Praquency distribution of social characteristics of the disadTanteged 
in the USA by selected individual cha^ 



Dludva lit fifed 





Tstei us 

FfipBl&tlsn 


. of DUsd» 


Perast ^ sf 
PapabUon ' 


Pergcnt of 
No. DUad^ 


Number of persons in US 


207,621 


22,973 


11.1 




■ -. ' . ' ,\ -. 
Age, yr. 
Under 16 
16-64 

65 yeai^ and over 


68,746 
128,273 
20,602 


8,665 
10,955 
3,354 


14.0 
/ 8.0 
16.0 


38.0 
48.0 
14.0 


Education (over 14 years old) 
M^ian years of school 

completed 
percentage not a high school 

graduate 


12J 
424 


9.9 
67J 






Ethnic background 
White 
Black 
Otiiers 


181,185 
23,418 
3,018 


15,142 
7,3Si 
443 


§4 
31.6 
14.0 


66.0 
B2.0 ^ 
'2.0. 


Marital status of females (15 
' years and over) 
Total ; 

Husband present ^ 

No husband, or husband absent 


80,283 
47,317 
82,966 


/ 9,368 
2,606 
6,862 


11.7 
20.0 


27.0 
73,0 


Residence 
Fann 
Nonfam 


9,646' 
198,075 


l,g83 
21,689 


134 
ILO 


6^5 
044 


six . X ' . 
;Male 

yeittalel;. ' 


100,6^4 
106,898 


- . \ 

9,642 
18,816 


9.6 

12.5 - ^ 


42.0 
68.0 ■ 



^ U.S. lurefiu of lh# Ccnsui iWh)i tel«l In thousftndii ffgurefl roundid to th# neai^il whole 



The final individual iocial charactmstic of the poor depieted in Table 1 ii 
that 0t lek, Anderson ^d Niemi (1969) argued ^at sex is not a lignilicant 
faetor in the coiis^tuali^ation of poverty. Howeyeri Table 1 ahows that there 
was quite a differenei between the sexei in tenns of poverty rates. Over 12 
pgrcint of the total U.S. population wert disadvantated femaiei as compared 
to almoit 10 percwit Tmales. TOis trend'^held within the dliadvantaged popula= 
tioft in that . 58 percent were females andN#2 percent were males, 

jF^mily CharaetBriMtUa, The data in Table 2 show that the edueational 
level of the fMnily he^ (25 years of age of older) was similar to that shown 
in Table 1 for individuals (14. years of age or over). As was the Qase with 
individttals, the fmily ■ head also was about „i_yeaTO below the n^^ 
average in median years of sehoo! completed. In terms of per^ntage not a- 
high ichool jgraduatej the d^iciencies lof the fwriily head (as with the indi= 
^Hdual) were even more, striking. While among the total U.S.. populatipn only 
38*9 percent of the family heads were not high school ^aduatest 68 J percent 
of J^e dlsady:anta@ed Jimiijy heads did not ^aduate from high school. 

The data on the f^lly sodal eharacteristicj sex of family heid; .(Table 2> 
supported the flndin^ reported in the literature* As would bb exp^ctea* male 
family heads outnumbered female f^ily heads in both the total U.S. and ' 
the disadvwitaged populations. Further, the disadvantaged rate was expected 
to be higher for families headed by females. Statistics in thatt regard are 
striking. Table 2 shows that while only 5.5 percent of families headed by 
males were disadvantaged, 32.2 percent of the families headed by females 
\ were disadvantaged. / 

Table Fr^uency distribution of social chsractiristics of the dlsadyantaged 
- In the USA by selected family charsbteris^^^ 





Talai us 
Populatloii 


of DlsKd'' 


Pefctnt of 

Tstai 
PepyUlidn 


Percent of 
No. DUftd- 


Number of persons in US. 


207,621 


22,973 


11.1 




Education of family head (25 
years and over) . ^ 
ToUiI 

Median years of school 

"completed" " 
percentage not a high school 
graduate 


•.50,795 ' 
12.3 
38.9 


. 4,152 
9.6 
68.2 


8.2 




Sex of family head^ , 

Total number of families 

Female ^ 

i . . 


55,053 
4B,243 
6304 


4,828 
2,635 
2,193 ~' 


8.8 

5.5 
^32.2 


54.6 
45.4 


.Si^o of family ^ . 
2 persons , ; 
3*4 persbns . . 
5 pefsons or more..-; 
; Mean! siie^f^fftmily . 


.20,592 ^ 
22,462 
12,000 
B.44 


1,697 

. 1,604 

' 3.7$ 


8.2 
7.1 
13.0 


' " 35.0 
33.0 
32.0 



* U,S, Bureau of the Cenaus C1975): UtiAl in thousands; flgurei fQunded to the neareit whole 
^^?-'AiI famllyi hefliia and spousea oyer 15 years of age, = ^ 



Andei^on and Niemi^s (1969) review of the research on the poor disclosed 
that the disadvantaged family is usually larger tMan average in size. Several 
studies reviewed \by those two researchers revealed that extremely low 
income appeared to be related to bearing and rearing five or more children. 
Nevertheless^ the statistics in Table 2 do not'support that conclusion. Accord- 
ing to the data, the disadvantaged ' family .w^as' no more likely to have a 
'larget_family than a smaller one. Furthermore, the mean size of the dis- 
advantaged family (3,79 persons) %vas only slightly .higher than that of other 
families (•3,44 persons). 

' Additional social characteristics of the disadvantaged treated in this study 
but not depicted in Tables 1 and 2'were health, housing, and social partici- 
pationV . . ^ = 

Turning: first to health, there is substantial evidence that the health of the 
disadvantaged is clearly inferior to that of the nonpoor. Supportive findings 
of this statement were given by Axiderson and Niemi (1969, p= 16): 

The disadvantaged are " characterized by a high incidence of diseases,, 
\... higher rates of infant mortality, lower life expectancy,, more chronic 
] -niness, more dental defects and a greater evidence of generally poor 
physical and mental health. . . . (They are) also characterized by lower 
expenditures for health services, less use of medical facilities, lower 
rates of pre-natal care and. lower acceptance of voluntary health insure 
/ance and prepaid medical coverage* - \ ' 

r , Ad^ditional re3e;arch cohducted by the 'National. Center for Health^tatistics 
supported .And ferson and Niemi*s assertions that the health, situation of the 
poor .is inferior to^tftat of the nonpQot_(Allen, 1974 1 Profile of American 
Health, 1973, 1974). / - ; , ; ; ^ 

-As for housirig, it is only to be expected- that, given their educational and 
income levels, the disadvantaged would live in inadequate, dilapidated 

Housing, 'cKfik^' r . ■ " ' ... >^ . " ■ 

With regard to social participation of the disadvantagetl, Anderion and^ 
Niemi (1069*' p» 34) reported that -^existing research shows only "a yery^ 
limited degree of participation in formal associations by the disadvantaged.** 

Paychological Characteriatics of the D 

Various authorities have observed that the disadvantaged share, in genera!, 
a distinct set of -psychological characteriitics. In 1966^ Skene noted that the 
following characteristics had been identified in the literature (Anderson. and 
Niemi, 1969): ■ ^ " . ^ ^ ' i 

■ 1. The disadvantaged are authoritarian and report to physical rather. than 
verbal domiriance. .1 

2, "They are rigidly restrictive, especially if they .hold religious beliefs 
which are prohibitive onesr ' . 

3, They are predisposed to intolerance and prejudice and tehd toward 
black and white thinking, ) 

4, They hold anti-intellectual attitudes and are more prone to action than 
toreflectioni . ' 0? . . ^ ^ 

5/ They are mori jncl'ined to physical O!%.0ontrete thinking and learnings 
than to imperioriarabstract thinking. . ; ' ^ ; . , - . 

6. They are given to resipi themselves to **fate.'* N 
.7, *hiey are more likely to reveal hostility^ tensionj and agp^ession.^^^ . \ 

Kluckhohn and Strodtbeek chaTactei'Jiid the disadvantaged as **teing- 
oriented*** Such an- orientation implies (Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck', 1961, p. 



. • < » bihaviof that tends to be spontaneous and directed toward the. 
/ ' realisation of itmn^iate needs or intarests* This oriiritation is »eon^ 
' ■ " ■ trmtmd to the "doing'* eidentation pattern of middle^lass Ain^kMi 
sode^ in whi^ ^havior tends to be planned Md diFeoted towa^ the 
re^liation of objeetiTe goala, A -^^^oin^' orientation is ^ture-oriiinted 
and a **b€in^' erientati.Qn is oriented to the present, . . 
Since DFF often"ax^ eharaoteri^d .as **boin^*-orientedi it is not ineonsistent 
that seem miwiUing to take tJie timir effort^ and ejcpense that an out- 
sider might deem necessa^ to ^ther enough ap^opriate infonnation to 
xa^e a '^ture^'-orient^ dedsion (^uclAohn and Strodtbeek, Instant/ 
demsions ^ those t^dng only a few days Bsm an accepted feature in their / 
liveSt as mi^t be^tiupated as a . manifestation of .their ^^ow" Qpr^ent)/^ 
^ientotiori (ichomiier and Tlioi^i 1963)* ' > // 

: Contra^ to the fore^ingp Rokeadi maintained that current findings pi^ 
vid^ no mapport fw tiie widel^f held belirf:ttiBt the culture of poverty /is 
hedmiistie and presentMsriented* Neith^ did Uie finding mippo^ the ^¥p^ 
thesis that the poor value inuntdia^ gratification mt^e than do thh rfkh. 
However, Rokeadi (1973, p. 63) modified &is stetement by saying, "Ijt is 
also iDbvious that the value differencei usually become more pronounced 
as the two ejctremes of poverty ^d affluence are eompi^ed*^! // 

The disadvantage also are ch^^cteri^d by low self-eoneepto (^dmon 
and Nimi, 1969; Ened^n, 1970). T^eir dependent, habits of submissioH, lack 
of verbal facility, lack of skills ^d knowledgei smd th^ir earliest esqgenenees 
of failure in school all oontribute to this psychol^cal condition, 

Finally, considerable evidence w^ found that tiie disadvantaged are more. 
' anomie tihan the advantage and have hi^er incidences of alienation (Bell, 
1957| Meir and Bell, 1959). Following a suggestion in t^o Srole*s (1956) 
writing, the teim "anomias" as us^ in this study, refers to the ph^nomenoh 
measured by his scale or similior seaJes to distinguish the psychological 
dpncept from the sociologisal concept of anomie* llie former reifers to the 
state of an individual aitd the latter to the condition of a ^oup or society. 

Hie evidence is consistent that^omia results when individu^i lack access' 
to means for the iLchlev^nent of societal goals. Such lack of opportunity comes 
about largely as a ^result 'iof an individuars position in the /social system 
as determined by such fa^rs as (Rfddick, 1966): (1) occupation; (2) educa>^ 
tional attainment; (3). income; (4) age; (5) sek; (6) ethnicity; (7) m^ital 
status; (3) t^es&nd levees of association in both formal organisations and 
informal. groups of friends, work associates, neighbors, a^d relatives; and 
(9) d^ree of commitment to particul^ beliefs^ attitudes, uid values. 

PoiiHcal ChamcimriBiics of the Disad / 

The . disadvantaged are not predisposed toward political participation. 
Brager (19^5)', from analyzing the reasons for their low participation, rata, 
advanced the following, causes: the characteristics of community life, the^ 
nature of lower-income adults, and the struoture of ^he community o^ani- 
zation effort. ^ ^ / ' 

^Itii regard to the characteristics of community life, Brager pointed out 
thiit, at the time of writingj local communities had been inundated by new 
migrants, most of whom were from rural areas and hence unfamiliar with 
urban life. Brager (19661 p. 510) noted that a public housing prcject "collects 
in one place thousands of deprived families^^ stmngers to one another Mid to 
local conmtunity resources/^ whidi results in^ the . community failing to 
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agsiinilata the newcomers and/or involve them in community, life. Another 
characteristic of community life contributing to the low political participation 
rate of the disadvantaged Bra^r (1965, ^. 510} listed as: 

* :. The bewildering operationB.of massive bureaucratic systems. ... 
The siie, impersonality, concentrated powder and inflexibility of these 
large organisations make t^em seem to local residentB hardly amenable 
to their influence, i 
The community characteristio that Brager (1965. p. 510) thought was most 
important in deterring the diHmivantaged from participating in community 
politics was /*the opposition of already entrenched organiEation," He 
argued that such established groups as political parties, government agen- 
cies, and private organizations resist participation by the diiadvantaged in 
community politics because these organizations perceive the disadvantaged 
as a threat to their vested interests. 

The second cause Brager advanced to explain the low political participation 
rate of the disadvantaged was the nature of disadvantaged adults. BecausW of; 
the circumstances of their existence^ Brager arpied, the disadvantaged are 
too preoccupied with day-to-day survival problems to be concerned with broad, 
political matters. In addition^ disadvantaged peraons (Brager, 1965, p., 510) 
*MacH the verbal or literary requisites for organiiational skills; neither do 
they tend to be coinfortable with the fonnal methods of doing business in 
organizations.'' Finaliyi the disadvantaged view life very pessimistically and 
have little hope of deliverance. I^ius (Brager, 1965* p, 510), *Uhey tend to 
retreat from struggle, , . . Such defeatism, resulting in a lack of participation, 
produces a loss of interest in changing their conditions." 

The third, and final, cause Brager atlvanced to explain the lack of political 
participation. .among the disadvantaged was -the structure of community 
Organization ; i.e., community organizations are staffed by the middle class 
ckusing the disadvantaged to feel dominated in those organizations^ conse- 
quently,. the disadvantaged either withdraw or reftise to join. 

h&cii of political participation among the disadvantaged has^profQund 
Consequences, and perhaps is the primary - cause of poverty (Ferman, et, a/., 
1965). People become disadvantaged, not because of , negative personal 
characteristics, but because (Ferman, et, aLfp. 219) they are \ 
' . . . subjected to. the action of external forces which deprive \them of 
adequate income. Those external forces determine the availability of 
Jobs /and skill training, wage scales, size of transfer payments, avail- 
ability of training, race discriminatioh, etc* They are part of the total 
ftincti.oning of the American political economy. . , , By and large, (they) 
receive the smallest share .of the nation's economic resources and the 
least adequate community resources, They nave the weakest voice in the 
decislon*making processes which govern resource allocation, 

Etonomic Charactirisiics fffthe Disadvania^ 
-\ The literature on the disadvantaged indicated that the' disadvantaged are 
defply embedded in a poverty subculture. Hence, they. are at a great dis- 
advantage iri obtaining a favorable econoriiic status. Their, level of education, 
skill level, work experience, previous trainitig, ethnic bad^ound, senibrity 
record, occupation, and industriar^attachment all combine to Umit the labor 
market opportunities available to them. Thus, relative to the larger society, 
rather grim statistics for the disadvantaged emerge in the, economic picture , 
^f the nation. Table 3^ which compares these economic characteristics of the 
disadvantaged ' versus the total U.S. population, is based on statistics re- 



leaded by the Buroau of Census (Characteristics of the Low-Incame popula* 
tioni 1973, 1975). Table 3 indicates the total 1973 U,S, population compared 
,to the .disadvantaged population in temis of employment, status of family 
■head, source of family inc6me, and work experience* 

^^^^ln-M^^ to employment status of family head^ Table 3 reveals that 41 
percent of the^eSdr^f disadvantaged familieg were currently employed (1974). 
Many of those were unddubte3Ty'T«igaged in only part-time work or tem- 
porary fa! l4i me work (U.S. Bureau of tB^r-Gen^^ 

Table 3. Frequency dtstribution of economic charmcterist!^ of the diaadvan^ 
tag^ in the USA by selected individual and family characteriitici, 
1973> ' ^ . . 
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Total number of families 


55,053 


4,828 


8,8 




Presently employed 


41,780 


1,989 


4,8 
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>■ 1,345 ^ 
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A Jarfie number of the disadyantaged were not available for work. Of those 
between the ages of 22 and 64, 50 percent did not work in 1973. Only .04 
percent of those p.^ople said that they were unable to find work. Similarly, 53^ 
percent of the heads of families 'indicated that they were not in the labor 
force. In the minds many there is, a link between laziness and poverty. 
Rowever, the data in Jahb. 3 indicate that many of the disadvantaged were 
^sjniply not able to wor''. TLie great majority of those between the ages of 22 
and 64 who did not v cii* * 1973 were either ill or disabled (30 percent) or 
were required to keep hur.ff' and look after children (57 percent). 

The next economic chari^eteristic ^hown in Table 3 is that of source of 
family income. Given the hlenk -ymployment status of the family head, it is 
not surprising that a large n .imbc^r (3u percent) of the disadvantaged families 
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- had no earnings in 1973, existing only on^ "other income" (welfar^), 

^ In Tregari to work experience. Table 3 indicates a far higher rate of 
unemploynient for the disadvantage than for the nonpoor^ Indeed, a full 50 
percent of the disadvantaged between 22 and 64 years of age did not work at 
all in 1972^ Anderson and Niemi (1969) and additional itotisUos of the U.S^ 
Bureau of the Census reported that of those poor who do work a dispropor^ 
tionate number are limited to work in semifskilled and unskilled eategori^s,-- 
That situatiO-n_i§ reflected in the fact that although J.4^^fcent of the dis- 

^advantaged worked ftill timi bH year-^longrthiyrwere sUll^inj^^^ 
poverty. Thus, for those persons poverty was the result of low-paying Jobs.-^._ 

Other economiccharacteristics of thevpoor not indicated, in Table 3 are the 
physical environment, mobility, and transportation. Considering the physical 
environment first; it is only .to be ek|iected that the poor " wiir live in an ^ 
environment of cronblirig biiildmgi, j poor facilities, and all the other, 
symptoms of a blighted area. ! 

The relationship of the physical environment to ^he poor, however, goes 
fiirther/than producing only unpJeaaanV living conditions. Inde^, in an' influ- 
ential worj^vgailbraUh (19^6^fpsfed t^e physical en \ironm^^ with 
individuBl cfiarScterftCIci, fto explain the causes of poverty* Ife argued that 
there^are two types of poverty i (1) case, poverty and (2) insulw poverty. 
VCase poverty^* refers to poverty caused by' individual characteristics' such as 

/physicaL disabilities, mental disabilities, or. some other pei^onal character^ 
iitic that dooms the individual to economic inadequacy. *'Iniular poverty*-- 
relates to the physical environment in that it refers to widespread poverty ■ 
in whole communities or whole regions, such as urban ghettos or the Appala- 

^..chians, In, such areas, employment opportunities may bfel nonexistant or 
limited to low paid and unskilled jobs. FermaUj et, aL (1965, p, 3) wrote that^ 

(^"fin such environ^entsr;- ■ \. /v^Vv ^ 

= ^//.Limited opportunities foster the outmigration of the young, the skilled, 
and the ener^tic, leaving the community with unskilled, nondiversified 
labor force, a situation that make's fiitu re economic redevelopment of the 
community evfn more diflfi cult. - ' 

With regard to the^^nobility^ of the disadyahtogedi one must distinguish 
between the rural and the urban poor. In their review of the research on 
mobility patterns among the poor, Anderson and Niemi (1969) found that 
the disadvantaged in rural areas were generally immobile while, in epn- 
trast, the urban poor were very mobilep f " 

The mobility of the rural pobr probably stems from the traditional nature 
of rural areas. The rural poor are long accustomed^ to the distinct local cuU 
ture and vtflue set. Purthermorei they are rooted to their Homes by strong 
bonds of fifiendship and kinship ties. Thus, with their focal point on the 
traditional family home, one would assume that rura! disadvantaged familiea 
are highly immobile i > ^ 

In contrast, the majority of the urban poor are rootless. Attracted to urban . 
areas by the opportunities created by. the industrial revolution, the urban 
poor-have severed' their bonds to their Iraditional home and, . thus,' are highly 
mobile. . ' 

Transportation is the. final *ecohomic characteristic' used to characteriie 
the poor* In that regard Batchhelder (1971) and the Neiv Yoi kjTimuB (Febru- 
ary 13| 1976) ar^ed that the' urban and rufal poor have considerably less 
access to publio and private trans^rtation than do other segments of 



iocie^, and that this laak of trarisportation imposes savera e^nomic hard- 
. shlpi^ Batahheldir and the New York Times pointed out that the lack of 

transportation not only prevente the poor from finding and commuting to 
.jobs, but also discourages industey from establishing new plants in their 

area. 

Thus, distinct social, psyeholo^ealp pplitical and economic eharacteriitics 
combine to ser^e as a networlc of intert-elated concepts employed in describ- 
ing the concept of poverty and th^e who are in a condition of poverty (i.e.p 
the diiadvantaged) as it ii conceived and artieulatsd in this research^ These 
four characteHsticfc were used as criteria toi (1) identify^ and screen th^^ 
_^pulation\ and sample of the study, (2) characterize DPFj and (3) 
test^Tor^F^fttionships between selected dependent variables (RDM, avaiU 
ability,\ usa^/^ntf=^r^fbility> of media/information scources, and degree of 
linka^\of int^personal infa^nation sources). i 

ns Concnpi of D^ciaton^Making ■ 

Decision-making in this study was defined as the proce3,i by which DFF 
arrive at Referred ends. Decision-making is rec^iiied univ^rsdly as an 
integral part of human living. Each individual is involved in a cdntlnual 
sequence of decisions from his first to his last waking moment of eaA day> 
Tannenbaum (19^0) rec^nized that, unconseioug or p^lally conicious 
choices are madei but concluded that decision-making is involved when th^e 
decisions are conscious. ~ . . * 

Decisions are either rational or irrational (Litchfleld, Those dimen- 

sions of decisidn-making may be viewed as a continuum, with ration^, at one 
end and irrational at the other/The efforts of the ^raaent sttady were to 
ascertain the relative de^ee of rational/irrational dimensioni in DI^s 
decision^making. \ ; ^ 

The psychologica] process of personal decision -making appews to be inrt-. 
perfectly underBtocHdi a .process eharacteriEed as unfathomable (Maclver, 
1943)* Yetj decision-making is ao7 penrasive and so important to both the 
individual and the family that inuch eflfort hm been expended to understand 
f the decision-making process and to give it stanicture, A stTuctured process 
would be use^l in providing plausible professions in decision-maldng, 
organizing facts and resoureeii defining objectives, and identifying a climac" 
tic point at which decisions should be made and actione should be taken. ' ^ 

The process used both to conceptualize and to measure decision-making 
among PFF ecnompassed a series of actions to include the subproeeises of 
(1) orientation— being aware of goals or problems; (2) obsei^ation-^^eeking 
information; (3) analysis-analyzing and choosing altfensatives; (4) imple- 
mentation— actingi and (5) feedback and adjustment — reassessing the 
ehoiee and accepting its coniequences. The related yteratuw of ^ 
making su^sted that» more often than not, tiie DFF .may arrive at deci- 
sions which are far from rationid. For purpose of this studyi rationality was , 
defined as the degree of conformity to a process .of decision-making^ — the more 
rational the^ fwrnily decision-malting, the more closely they were Ukely to 
follow a process involving the five previously eited subprocesses. 

Figure 3 was desij^^^ to facilitate understanding of the interrelatedness 
of the five subprocesses undergirding the decision-making process.. Dia- 
. grammatically; the figure relates the selected psychological and social fartoM 
to the rationaUiy of s^cifie major fann and Home decision^ made by DFF, 
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=Tlie rationality of each farm operatdr^tand homemakey s decision waa*assum€d 
;to be the rtiult of interaction affects of all the cultural factors-that impinged 
upon th^m at the time that each made the specific fajfinfliome deciiioh, The 
schema . was ^ based pn the, aisumption ^ that DFF demonstrate a degi^e of 
rationality ranging toward the| lower end of .the rational/irrational con^- 

^tinuuniY - . — , , 

Briefly^ this Study pu^orted that specified. farmAiome decisions are made 



within specUI^ 'time fmmes. Yet, deciilons do notistand in isolatiori.npnly in 

tod from its milieu, 
gquences for subsequi 



analytic exercises can a specifi^ decimon be plucked from its milieu, of 
decisfons and divorced from its consequences for subsequent 



^levant' prior decisfons and divo^ed fr. ___ 

ftiture.d^iiions. ; - '-^^^ ^. ^^J, ' . ^ - . •. ■ ^ 

. 0t€ision-making is depicted in Figure 3 as a spiraling, circular process. 



^^ubculture of the Disadvantaged Farm^Famlly^ 
SdcliU^Psycho logical. Economic, and Political Factoid 
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Rationality^QfMalor Farm or'Home Decisionsj 



Relevant Prior Decisions 



Subsequent ^Dedi^iorii;^ 



Feedback^ Adjustment 



Implementation 









: RDM- 





Analysis 



--^i Orientation 



Observation^^ 



y-»".'.. V; 



" ■ ^ ■ . ; ■ .. ■ \^;jjinie^^-^ 

= Level of educaUgn^ — ^ — ' 
g2 = Partlcipatfmi in organizations 
P^ = Age " ^ 

P^_~ Present/ftiture value orientation 



Fi^ffe 3. 'Sdiematie re^resentatipn > of ^ the . decision-making Erocess and 
. : J --^—^ factors related to DPF's degree of rationality in making f&ml 
\ home decisions . ^ f . % 



itTCoiTipassing 

irnplementationi and^ C5) fiedbaek and 



^fe^Js^'^Eich- national decisionr^irconipaisinf tKe fiv© »^iUbprocesses of (1) orienta- 
Slgii^^^^V tion,-(2) obs#rvkWbn*^3) analysis, (4) inip 



a^justment^if ttn6wed---€Ohtri6ute^ level of understanding for 



; ftature deciiloni. 

^ in Fipjre 3 is the ebricept that all the; subcultuiral con- 

^^drtitants thr^^FP impinge; on every farm/homi decision made^ The, 
^numbar of tactors a^^ nature of theirnhfluence are unique for each DFF, 
Never:thfelesi, this en:?irpnm^nt shapes the quality^ of each dee! si on. ^ .J ■ 
' vTht number.'jBf totb^-?-conscious or iinconsciouS'--involvteU in each ded-^^. 
si on' perhapt ii infinite*, ; however, they all may be d ivided into stinriujating:^ 
-dtuations' outside the individuar andJnt ^ ■ 

Specifically this jitudyj the^ selected ■factors of level of education and 
piurticipation in organizations, noted as social factors, and the psycholi^ical 
factors of agp and preieht/future value orientation were isolated and pictOfed 
; as csijpiiffcai^tly impinging on the rationality of imajor fann/home decisions 

■/made by a-DFF. ^ 'p" .^^ ^"H?/ .^^i Z"^' V . . ■ ' 

The discussion that follows^treats the five subpr^essei of decision-nialcing 
ardun^ which rationality of DFF was measuredi u ^ . / -^'^^■V'- 

/ Orreniatiorr ^ ^ > ^ ' \- ^ 

" ■ Based on the reports findings, DF.F decislon-mftkers_ieem to be vaguely 
. aware of problems, restless and uneasy about concerns, but far from definitive 
about "the sjiccific problems or goals that are the basis for their decision- 
making (Weller, 1966), LfOng-range goals seldom are a part of their repertoire 

/ .and'those goals verbalised are at best ftiiEy/unclear generalization^ rather 
th an shVrply-/QCU sed obj ec t i ve,s. toward -%h i ch d efin i t^e e t e pe -might be pi anned 
dr. taken. ^ \ . , ^ 

Observation ^ , ■ ■ ^ ' , \ 

Physical rnobility nastftetiohs and lack of sunh physical conveniences as^ 
telfephones and electricity, coupled, with a jaundiced, often reactional-under- 
standing of the roles of. goyernmentai agencies and other services^now^ 
.itokefi ^or granted by Uhe larger eociety—icritically : reduce the process ^of 
seeking alternatives for the. DFF (The 'People' Left Behind/^1967)p Traditipn/ 
and 'Che sacred'* substitute for the scientific, as thf ■DFF us^'thoaii sources ' 
readily aceeisible to them when developing .popentiar alterhative goile ai\d 
solutioms to ;^th.eir. felt problems, ^ s \ ^ ^ ^ 4^ 

The' extend eti family <aH those persons /defined 'as .^eThg kin and their ^ 
sev"eral nucleaf families Jertrahd, 1967,". p/ 209) has"' W^vast storehouse: of 
answers to problems, most of which have been "proven-' by the test of time 
and whrch-4ake onTdmething of *the sacred" as they have been perpetuated. 
-This pseudo4acredness,^ any willingness ^p^l|allen^ the authority 

r**6f-^lders^ in wjiom thiiVstorehouse of solutions is vested, and also^^tributes^ 
- substaTitively-to -the =re!uctance-of-^^ to turn to new 

sources of.information that may challenge the old. 

Since 'piahy . disadvantaged families are ftmctionally illiterate, it would 
. appear that/ printed information wquld have a* minimal interest or value to. 
/^them. Newspapers probably would not be a regular source of information, 
farm magazines would be .irregularly"deliver^ to their doors, and neither 
would have significant impact for either introducing new'ideas or reinforcing 
new ideas gleaned from other sources. ^ ^ - 




^ are a part of: the daily life of aim oat all of dis- 

advantaged fatnilies ;"«Jn. and Greenberg, vl972): However^ , the reception 
" of infoiroatidn" froirt thos ifriW'5a is so distorted and modified by theip con- 
tektual icreenS} as mediated by iu^f *^ understartdlng' of their reaourcei and 
vthelr.lpMt: eKperi^ 
mati oris! opportunities aecordingly 

r Contocti with adult edueation agenciei and other ic:%^nrch-or!eh ted loureei 
of inforinati on often -are severely' reduced bj such eonsldtri'^ipns as the fact 
thai work patteras-^ of the disadvantaged and their modes of transportation 
rnake it, next to inipossible for them to contabt theee' a^ncies during regajlar 
:^ " ■ working 'hourSi GulfB are oftenvwide betwefn these/famiUes and succesiAil 
farmei^ and homemakers due to problems of s^ial distance and class itruc- 
. tur^.. That gulf makes the elcchaftgi be flow of information ftrom the moT^ 
Wi^:^' succeiiftii members of society at best only a minimaljfcrickle of information; ' 

; ^ ■ Since DFF often are eharacterized ai presen^^rientfdrit is not inconsistent 
0:X:--^' ' that they seem; unwilling to take the time, effort, and expense that an 
- dutsider ma^^ deem necesia^ to gather appropriate information to make a 
^^-^-^ I \ satisfactory decision. . J^, , 



Analysts ' - ^ . '[ 

According' to d^ta presented by Schornaker and Thorpe, one may ^conclude 



Implementation 



J^'v ^ ^ ^ that the 0FF give: only one dout^e oflaction serious considepationt This 

W-'- '^-- eourse is either accepted or rejectedi and constitutes the extent of the Analysis 

A:: ; madei-Extensive time is. rarely sperit iri the business of analyzing and; weigh'' 

r^/V^ : ./ ing any number of relevant alternatives. Instant decisions, or those requiring 

^^'r' only a few days, ^ are an accepted factor in their lives— an anticipated mani^ 

ife ■ ' ft^ ' ■ ' 

fer;v ... ... . ... . .... 

s£n- ' 1^0 attempt was 'made to. analyse critically the process of implementation.. 

0%= AMe decision^^^^^ ^s accepted as given in the fense that a decision 

verbalized and ftirther acknowledged as being relatively important among 

;,v. ri^^ during the past year was assumed ^ need no fiirther 

^^^-:^]''/ - validation'. ' ; ; ' i ^ . . ~ :\ ' '-" 

A J . ■ Feedback ^nd Adjustment . - _ . % . ' 

■jj:' ^ The final phase to bi^^erifled and dbftsidered fbr evidene^^^^ 
■j^^I-.i--'-:,.'^DiFF dee is ion -making was feedback and adjustment. Consideririg the paucity, 
ijc ■ ! information generally sought by thp DFF and the minimal participatioA of 
|K' - . others in their deal^i&tif-making prMess, one may assume that' DFF And 
"standing bebind^^^ their decisions^iflficult' (Reeder, 1965; Weller, 1966)J The 
i: tenderLsir'is toward "buck-passing'' concerning the responsibility for actually 

=-^^^^^ especially noticeable where the decision is one > 

^M^"^'" ' that was not sat isfaetory-^^^ ^ ^ . . 

g^v^:- : - . ; ■ " : ^ ' " ■- = ^ ^^^ry ■ 

^ The model used in this -study to conceptualise the communication p 
was adapted from mod,els developed by Berlo (I960) -and-Rogers and Shoe- 
maker (1971), As indicted by Figure 4, the model conceptualises communis ^ 
.H.> cation as,a process that includes the elertierits ofi (1) an infoimation "source'* 
V,' . - that en^c^es a message, (2) a **message" to be transmitted, (3) a "channel", to 
it-;?;--.'.' ^■=--'-^. ■ j " " . - ^ i..' ..J..., " " ' 31' 



transmit that meisage, (4) a *'rfceiver" to de 
"effects" of the message on the receiver. The 
'occurs" within an existing social^cultural conte 



code the message, and (5) the 
entire communication process 



..Lilntiferprietatibn^ of the . Gomrounicati _ 

" Thi first major element of the communlpairion model (Figure 4) is the 
. source. Communication originates with the so^iree, who encodes a message 
' 'intende'd for^the ftee this study^ educational organizations and agencies 

(EOA) represent the source. There are four factors associated with the sourcj, 

namely: (1) communication! skills, (2) attitudes 
• position' within a s^ial-cultural context. Berlo (1960) argued that"^hpse 

factors have gTeat influence on the fidelity apd content of the mess's^. \ 
In this study the ]^ople c'omprising the s^rce (EOA> are the products of 
' their iociaUcultural context. Thus, the c^ihmunicatipn skills and^ttitudes 

of^ EOA ^probably reflect the middle-^lami' backp^ound of the people? staffing 
. th^. Further, the knowledge' level yOf ' EOA represents th©/ educational 
' progTams/information that the domin&nt social-cultural forces deem desir- 



able to disseminata/ 



Xhe second major element identified in Figure 4 is, the, message, A message 
is defined , as the actual physical product of the sourcelyln verbal communis 
eationrthe speech is the mesiage; in written communication, the wHting 1i~ 
;:th e mess age. I n anajygln g t h/^ mqs sage , Berl o su^es ted th^e fact ors to 
rjessage code» the message content, apd- the message treatment, 
code is a of symbQls_MruelJiW ^^^ to be meaningful to a target 

audience HDFF)7^temg up thatjcSe are a^^fabula^ and a set of pro- 
cedures (a syntax) for meaningfully conibining thA| elements Message con-, 
itent is. the educational program/information/materiaV selected by EOA to be 
' disseminated to OFF. Message treatment; tWi^ned.Vs the^deeisions which 
the communist lin source makes in selecting;. and. arrangirig both codes and 
content. There are numerous testimonies, that, the manner in which_the-mes-^ 
lage nS^^reated is^ the result of cultural influences (e.g., Schramm, 1966; 
Smith, 1966). 'Thus, it is to ^e exacted that, in treatitig messages, middle- 
^clasi members who comprise EOA will share coi^^mon characteristics unique 
to their culture. There is couhtl^jJistjjMhy.that tiie^:^c3£abulary arid syntax 
of the: middle-class culture, deviates greatly from that of the poverty sub^ 
culture (Bernstein, J 960, 1969; Deutsch, 1972). ^ > . . 
. THe channel , is the third major element of the communication model. As 
the Wed ium used ^ by EOA to. transmit the message to DFFj the channel may^ 
involve either seeing, hearingrtouching,' smell rng, or tasting. Interpersorial, 
mass, and publi cations media are examples of channel sr Media availability 
is apparently; high among the disadvantaged. For example, Dervin and- 
Greenber^s (1972, P-, 6) survey of the communicatiori^environriient of the 
urban disadvantaged revealed that: . 

^95 percent of the low-income urban households had at least one TV set' 
. ^ — ^Almost lOO percent of the households had at least one radio 
-=40r75 percent 4 of the households had dt. least one daily newspaper 

available regiilarly_ . 
\_.The average low-income_black family had two black periodicals avail- 
. able re^larly . ^■ 

Thus* one may conclude thp.t, vvfiilie disadvantaged households are poor, they 
.:arevnqt_media poor. . ]. . \ 
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BOGIAL^CULTURAL CONTEXT OF DISADVANTAGED FARM FAMILIB! 
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V : ■ Alth<lugh the disacivantaged have Acceis to a great Variety of electrical 
■and printed channeli of communication * the inteFpe^bn.al channel is probftbly 
the most important to them (Wiikening, 1952; Rogers arid Beal, 1957| Welter, 
V 1966 riders on arid Ni / ; 

zrrzVim 1 lei% ( 19 66 ). ' offered : th e:.f ol 1 6wi ng . ar gu nften t . to - ejcpl ai n 7 why= in t erpirs d n al~ 
relationi are particularly important to the disadvantaged individual , Ac- 
cording to Weller, this Individual is generally ^rton -or ientedi rather than 
object-oriented; that ii, he/she itrives to be a person within a groUpTIto be 
lik^, aqcepted, and noticed. Life goals are achieved with relation to^ other 
ypers ons and are a prpd uct_ of par t i cipa t i p n i ri: tfie grpUp. Such an orien tat ipn ■ 
items firom the limited achievement and advancement opportunities available 
to members of the disadvantaged culture-^restrictions that fone people back 
into themselves' to find the rewards of life, 
y ;.;The receiver, is the fourth element in; the communication model;. "The 
\ receiver (DFF) Is the target audience for whom the message is intended and 
who must decode the message* Just as communicatipri skills, attitudes » and 
V knowledge pfluerice the way^ in which EOA encode messages, they also 
T influence the way in-which DFF decode those messages^^ % 

As a result, of their s^ial^dultural context, the disadvantaged ar&^erierally. 
perceived as having poor communleation skills*. Their low levels of education,, 
their lack of .vocabulary and their emphasii on the .concrete and physical 
(mther than the abstract) combine to prevent them from developing adequacy 
in, writteri and verbal expression. V ^ / j . 

pisadyaritagea^Tam toward themselves and the larger 

soeiety affects the way that j^DFF decode messages* -Considering first the 
attitude of the disady^ntaged toward themselves, the" disadvantaged char- 
acteristicaliy Kave low self-concepts (Anderson and Niemi, i969| Snederi, 
1970). Their dependency^ habits of su^lssiiSffTlftck of verbal faeili^, lack of 
skills and Knowledge^ and their. early experience of failure in school all con- 
tribute^, to that poor self-concept/ As for attitudes toward thetlargertooietyr 
the- disadvahtaged, as mentioned earlier, .exhibit considerable distrust and 
hostility to the authority and ,power residing there, ^. In addition, the dis- 
acfvi|ritaged as contrasted with the advantaged geriirally have higher rates 
of anoifriia and more feelings of powerless ness (Meir and Bell, 1959; Bell, 

The amount of knowledge that DFF possess is a factor affecting the 
decoding patterns. Obviously, the greater the knowledge the greater their= 
ability to correctly decode messages. It is to be expected that the low levels 
of education amorig the disadvantaged arid their lack of exposure would 
cause their knowledge level to be narrow (illative to that 6f individuals in 
the larger society), j"'^^ ^ _ * = 

Social-cultural context of DFF is- also a factor that affects their communis 
cation behavior. Figure 4 reflects the communication process as occurring 
within the sociaUcultural eont.txLJEeoplejrrom_different cultural back^ounds , 
communicate differently* which, in turn, exerts a great influence- on '.the 
effect of the message, This study maintains that the disadvantaged exist in a 
social-cultural context of the poverty subculture; that niemters of that sub- 
culture are characterized by distinct social, psychblo^cal, political and 
economic \ characteristics. When a source outside the poverty subculture 
attempts to cornmunicate with the disadvantaged, social-cultural barriers 
may arise that Impede eommuiiication. There is reason to believe that the, 
sociaUcultural context of DFF predisposes themUo reject new information' 
and practices, i.e., to be_"laggards." 
34 . 




jiThe nnar.elem^ eommunieatign model k thejeffuct of the m^smige 

oil DFF in'farm ancrhome (letn'skm-makin^.. More Hpecifically. does the nies- 
Tsaj^e transmitted by EO A reHult in some changtv {cogniLive, affective, ^pay- 
.,..1^ chhmotoi ) or overt behavior of DFF? Do DFF^fbr example^ accept arid pxxi 
fo__pn\ci\ (:tL .iH^earchfbnspd. _ i n format io 11 ^Jwhen v.. hiaki np__fiimi_ and 1 homei= 



ij^ciMi'oh.s? 
7?^^ Cpncepi tif Linkage 



, p^r^fn'^iojfim^ with informatinn that may' or_ may; ;nqt be 

2;reloseh^.vljj}W teiTri /Irnkage" iej agecl to refer to,.the ■ 

-J dmtanee^geparatinfi^ the info^matfon sources usmr by DFP fi'om'a research- 
based information source, y ' ' . . 
' In researching the linkage ' J>etween interpersonal and research- baseil 
information .sources among bFF, the foeus of thig gtudy^^^as on the inter- 
persohal media, - a media esiabliiihed earlrer ag^hoing extremely important 

,^\to tjie diBaclvanta^eiL tee; (1970) indicated; that pei^ohal sources of inform 
mation .seem to offejvthe JbeHt meann of pffective. educational communieatiuh - 
>^LL^Ti!ll^*tlM»ntage(l fumiers, Unfortunalely, interperHonal relationships do 
.-not. always U*i^ing"a^but an eKchahp&.ofS:esearch-based infbrmationv^ In fat:t^ 
infoiTJiatioft^^t-dmmunicnt^^ interjjeridnal channeis^ m far re- " 

moved from a research-based .source .and irrelevant as a basis ,foV rational 
decision-making.. ~ ■■ ■ ^ _ 

The .concepts of homophily and heterophliy are of ..major importance ^ . 
understanding the flow of t'Ommunication through the interpersonal charineL 
Homophily refers^, to the decree to which interacting pairs of fndividuala - 

■ posseMs the same beliefs, values, education, social status^ and = other .such 
attributes. Heterophily refers .to the degree . to which interacting, pairs df^^ 
indiviiluals . are different in paiticular ' attributes. Rogers and /Shoemaker ^ 

' (laTl, p. 4) tied those coneeptH to communJeation when they wrote th^t ."one 
of the obvious principles of human Communication is that the transfer of ideas 
occurs most frequently between a source and ^a destination ..who are , . 
homophilic^'; thatiis, the individual tends to interact'with ari^ndiVidual whose- 

. attributes are nearest his own; "When individuals break the hpmo^hily\ boun- 
dary and attempt commuhication with othere who are quite different, from 
them^selves, they,, often eKperienee Ineffective cqmmurticatidn. Schramm 

:v^-(1965^ p._§) interpreted the problem as one in whit^h— messages are encoded'" 
in one context and decotled in another, describing tlie problem by constiiicting^ 
the d'iagi^am shown In Fl^re o, - . ^ / ' ;. 




Figure. 5, Diagram . illustrating the difflcultiee involved in crosi-cultural 
communication (Schramm, 1965) - ■ 
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Schramm niaintainiid that for eommuriicatiuii to otfcins thi^ ^ource.encoder . 
and the aesUnatiyn-decode'r (Fi^re must be in .thinu; i.e., thy Bource^ 
encoder ^nd? the feceiverHlecoder ar^ 'Mn tune" when they have different 
**fields of experienc^/' 'Schramm (1965. p; 6y e^cplained his diagram of crosg-; 

ciilturalcom muni eat ion as fqllpwsi,:_ . ; . _ „ .-^ . . 

-17 -ThV^sbufcrWirreiicoile/ aiul the destination can decode only in temig ot ^ 
.^v tfte experience each has had. If we hiiye never learned any R^ssian, we 
P- cAh^ither code nor decode in that lan^ag^r If,an AiVlcan :Lribesm^^ 
has ftver seen^or heani of an airplane,;he can only "decbde the eight of a^ 
plane in'termr of whatever experience he has had. The plane may seem 
^ to him:to be a bird, and the ayiator a god borne on wingi; If the circles 
have'a large area in common,, then cothmurtlcajtion is easy. If ^the.circl^ f 
do not meet— if there has been no common experience— then communis 
cation ii impossible. If the circles have only a small area in common— " 
that is; if the experiences of source and destination have i>een .striking'iy^^ 
unlike^hen it is going to^be very dimcult.t^ gejb iin intende<l meaning/ 
across from one.t^> the other. ^ ^ fi: . . . ^ - 

It is thfe cohterition of this ' study Ithat differences in social, economic, 
psychological, and fxjlitical characteristics make the fields of experience of 
the = poor, and the larger society widely diMe^ent (and thus, heterophil ic)* 
Daniel (1968; p. 29): pointed out; the differences in those fields of experiencer: 
In one' set of experiences one has three balanced meals per day and in 
the other one is lucky to get one daily, plate of. beans and a piece of 
bread. C^ne has individual beds, and the other has to share a bad with two 
sisters /md a brother^-Qjie goes in for regular medical and dental check- 
upsi Whereas the other views a doctor's bill as missed meals two or 
r .j more nionths.befdre^you- get a^h^^ new pair of shoes; and -one more- 
V^^S month pehiWJon , . i ^ V 

Because/of fcne ■jieterophiUc relationship between the poverty subculture 
and the iM'ger'tpciety, formidable barriers exist to the communication an4 
diffusib'n df innovMons. That situation has led to the use of ^'change agents" 
who, accotding'to Spicer (1D52, p. JB), areV*a new kind of specialist . . .Jn 
spreading^ knowietlge "and practice beyond the smaU world . oT the .college- 

educate^," t. 

Chanfee agents attempt to alter traditional ways'by demonstrating the 
advantkges of putting into practice recent innovative discoveries. However, 
hete^phily exists^when the change agent interacts with the diiadvantaged 
subculture. A cultural gap leading to communication barriers arises wherein 
\a<lditiorial coWimunication sources are needed to transfer information the: 
disadvantaged audience.' "Opinion leaders*' most often constitute the addi- 
tional communication sources involved in the transfer of information to a 
target audience! The.characteristics of opinion leaders are well defined in the 
relevant literature, except for the issue of social status. Some writers (&tz, 
1957, Engel et uLi 196S) maintain that opinion leaders are of the same social 
status as ihose they influence. Others (Rogers, 1982) argue that opinion 
leadei^ are of a higher social status. The concept of linkage was used in this 
study to examine to what extent mlditidnal communication sources cause the 
disadvantagf^l to be separated, from releareh-based sources of information. 
The concept \viis also used as the basis for comparing the characteristics, of 
interpersonal sources of infomiation (opinion leaders) with those of DFF. 

For purposes of this study, linkage is defined as the actual chain of inter- 
personal relations that facilitates the transfer or relay onnformatiop from 
a source to a destination, iis illustrated ' in Figure 6. The linkage model 
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.FigvireB. Schematic diagram of poiiible linkage between a reiearch-baeed 
Information squfce and the diiadvantafed farm fam 



repreienls those communication sources, or links, that may be involved in 
\ passing information from the research-hasfd soui^ce ,.of DFF (Figure 6). : 
The word **may" ii emphasized since not ^11 of the sources indicated by the 
broken circled need be inyolved. In fac^^ in, some instances the information 
may be transferred directly from the research-based source to the disadvan-', 
taged. In other situations, two, three^ or other combinations of spiirces may 
-^^^F fnvolved in thexr^lay,- The model Wff developed, to facilitate r.an under*-— 
^ sjtandinf of the concept of tnTklige and not to represent its actual pccurrence, 
Allport and Postman '(1947) contended that after five or six "transmissions- a 
message loses a large percentage ofats details. , ' . 

These four concepts, cliscussed in this section— poverty, decision-making, 
(Communicationi and linkage^erved as the bases from which were.,generated . 
\ the dyectives and design of thir«tudy, / ■ . " 




B:^METHODdLOGY 

y;^ThB mBth6 in achieving the purposes ^nd objectivei the re^ 

search study; ii deicriBed in thii section. Bfethods and, procedurei presented 
hereih areSthose used in i <1) designing th^reiearch^ identift^ing the dis- 
advantaged -araaj-^^^ 

the data, and (5) analj^ing the data. ~ 7 



1* ResearcH Design 

7 , ' " The survey me thbd of reieareh design was uti 1 i^ed_ to seek answers tp^ the 
ih-'.-. ■ study's six objectives/ Accdrding. to H^man (1955)* there are two types of 
^K^f^;. , survey research— descriptive and explanatoiy/The deicriptive survey focuses 
upon obtaining precise measurements of one or more dependent va^ables iff 
..,= _. : apjiie defined populationi In briefi it deals with the proper eon«ptu^i^ation 
' of a given phenomenon to ^ be. examined, The explanatory survey, is used to 
/ ' arrive at generalizatiohs concerning relatidnihips between variables by 
VW^fN, ^ • making quantitative compar isoris ' of the; data gathered; i*e., (Hymarii ,1955, 
■ - \ :■ p. . 80) *^the find ings of ^ d escript i ve su r vey s - are a - gui de - to- jheor izingX in - 
- V eMplanato^ surveys/' -Both types of survey research' were utiiized in thl^ 
// project; , 



. : ^ In addition j the researeb teehnigue of content analygis wks employed in' ■ 
seeking answers to the research objectives^ The purpOia of content anatysis ; 
is tp: classify and quantify unstructured material^in, this instangei kinds of 
majbr fam and home decisions made by disadvantaged farm families (DFF) 
_ —and attempt to. analyse its relationship to the stated research objectives* 
*' To accpmplish thiif certain eategpries must be designed on the basis of the/ 
relatipnships of the objectives to the content; the content then is claisified^ 
^^^t co&ed according to the designed categories. Such ".was the case in this 
/. research in categoriiing the..kCnds of deciiions made by DFF. 

2, Identifying the Di^dyantaged Area for Stud :7 

The disadvantaged area in North Carolina delineated for this study evolved 
from a special analysis of North Carolina cpuntie¥^ prepared by th^^^ 
Carolina Economic Development Office. On July 14* iSTl,- the oifice released 
^ri announcement identifying 33 counlties in North Carolina as being eligible 

, for participation in the Public Works and Economic Development Act of 19^5 
(EDA) ftmds under Titles I and IV. Figure 7 shows the location of the coun-^ 
ties identified as eligible for\such ftinds under tfie two titles, 

Whereas Title i of the EDA dealt with "Grants for Public Works and 
Development ..Facilities/! Title IV focused on '-Area and District Eligibility 
for R^evelopmerit Areas." T[Hle IV provided the ^asis for identifying the 

. ; area of major cpneehtration of North Carolina DFF included in this study. 

, Area Selection Criteria ^ / 

" ™TitIe IV7Part a7 bif th^ EllTA of IBfiSp as amended,^ 

V criteria to be utilize in designating -^redevelopment " areas,*' The seven 
criteria 'Were constructed ' from certain socioeconomic characteristics that 
undergirded the concept of disadvantaged and served as the basis for con- 
structing the criteria. The seven criteria for area selection identified in Title 
IV were (Public Works, 1971,^ pp. 1142) i ^ ^ ' ... / 

1. Those areas where there >has^ existed^ substantial and; persistent unem- 
ployment for an extended period of time and those areas in which there has 



been a substantial loss of population due to lajkjtf empioyment opport^ . 

2^;_Thost additional ^eas which have ifmedian} family ineome not in exciss 
of 50 p^r othtum of the national median, as detennined by the most recent 
available statistics for such areaa I ' ^ ; ^; = 

:^ -^-^^[^ 

i-estrict^ Indi^^'Ownetf land areas with^eatost degree of econon^ld Jdist^ss 
on . the^baiii of untmplo^ and income statistics and others sippropFlate 
evidence of econQmiaundifde^ ■ . — ; .ji jj^^ 

4*^ ^Hiose; additional ai^as ;#hich th^; losSi^^mova^ 
• of a m^or , source of employment has caused with in three yea^ ppov to, or 
/threat^s to^^use within three years after, the ^ date of the r^uest an un- 
usual and abrupt rise in uhemplc^aent rate for ^^e area to tiie time of the 
request fsee^i the national "avera^, or can reagohably. be escpeeAd to exceed 
the national avera^, by 50 pei^ c^n^m or more unless ^siitanei is provided* 
-^5^Adjli^©n w^ieh' were designated redavelopment ar eajn uiri efc, 

ythf ^ea Deyelopnient Act on or after Mar^h lr 1965 r"Pro^ 
' that the (^ntinued eligi bil ity of ^§uch areas . ^ter the first annual rev iew of ^ 
eligibUity condueted in/aaeordanee with Section 402 of tiiis ^t, "^nual 
Review of : Artia Eltg^biiii^t' ' shall be dependent on their qualification for 
designation uhdbr ^e standard i of economic need set forth in ^e Annual 
EeviewofAr^ a Eligibility Criteria." ^^^^ ^ ...^.-.^ 

V 6. Those comjnunities of neij^borhoods'Cdefined-wi^out re^rd to politiqai 
or other subdivisions or bouhdMoa) which have one of ^e following coindi-/ 
tionsVCa) a largfe ^ncentration of low^income persons^ (b) rural areas having' 
sub^tantiaL^utmi^fatloni (e)'subsl£ntial unemploym^nti or (d) an actual; or 
threatened abrupt rise of tinemplo^ent due to the closing or eurtailnient of ' 
a m^or source of employment. ; : ;r ; 

7^ ■ Those: areas'; iWhere per capita employirieht^ has declined si^lfic^ntly. 
during the preceding ten^^year period for which appropriate statistics are 
available.- ■ ^- , - ' , rf^ -^/- 

Figure t shows that 23 of the 34 counties eligible for EDA funds ' were 
located in the Coastal Plains area of Nbrth parol fna, with the greatest con- 
centration in northeasteni NorCh Carolina and within 13 contingruous cpun^ * 
ties* Thusi the area 'with the greatest eondentration of OFF was in north- 
eastern North Carolina. Based on thia assumption and the criteria employed 
by the North Carolina EDA office in identifying counties eligible: for EDA 
iiindSp northeastern North Carolina was selected as the area to be treated ; 
in this study* The next decision was how to select the counties located within 
lke=aEe&.toJ?€ include in the study. ' - ' . 

Pilot Cbunty SeUciion , ' 

;To Ipcate the ipecific counties in northeastem North Carolina to be in- 
. eluded in^ the study, a rigorous set of 15 .criteria was developed to guide in 
county-ielection.^Theseicriteria,=.deveiope 

nomic variables considered relevant for |)FFj and formed the Imsis on. which 
the three target counties— Bertie, Halifax, and Nprthampton— were seleated . 
■ for study. Theie criteria specified that an eligible county have (U.S./tJepart* 
meht of Gorainerce^fseO) ' : : ^ ^ ^ 

L Thir^-three percent or more families with income below the Social. 



i T|i^^l9€6 C^nHus data wtrs the mt^t recent available at the time the criteria wsi'e |leveld|^d, ■- 



come of leas than 74 peMent of , the U.S. 



:^T- • i ' Security AdminiitratiQn poverty cut 

^^^'^h.^V •■county itanaarfl. ... r ^ \ . . • v a- . . . ' 

ftfei ^ A 3. . Fifty percent or more of farailiea ch 

^-SI^P^-V' - 4^ TotS^^^ tlie national igyelr ^ " v t ~ 

llJ^j ; \ 5.: Median years of education completed by thoae ^5 and over %Q: be leii 
^r^f'l than the national "median level of years! 

S 1 ®^ Twenty percent or more of its total population 25 and over with less 

j than 5, years of schooling. - 
n ^ 7v Fifty percent or more of its housing units laaking some or all plumbing 

X ; / ;.ftcilitiea ordilapidated. — ^ - ' 

V V . ' 8. S§_yenty-five percent or mom of its population^residing in rural areas. 

■ 9.: Fifty percent or more of the total population no 

5^:^; , i Twenty^five perce^i^...or more'housihg units with more than 1,01 peraons 

= per^oom. ' ' , 

^ \ ^/ll^/ Twenty percent or more of children under 18 years of age living in 
;> " broken honies., . . " : 

.'4 Thirty percent or'mpre of its tbtallabor force Jn agriculture, 

\ 13, ^Percentage of practicing physieiana pei^ 100,000. populdtjon l^ss than 

^ . .^ the national norm. 

r^^a^ili^K Pore^ntage oO deathi per 100,000 live births. fgreater than -the 
' national norm. \ i . \ . { 

16. An estimated 12 percent or more of out-migration bgtween 1960 and 
1/ ' 1970. ^ ^ _ 

■■ . ' ' _ ' '■ j - ' . ■ ■ I ' ^ ^ 

^ ' Based on these IB criteria and elipihility of counties for KUA funds, data 

.. ^ wM.JS5Mil«i for. located in;/northeastern. Nbrth Carolina-^ 
Bertie, Camden, Currituck, Dare, Gates, Halifax, Hertford^ Byde, Northamp- 
t : ton, Perquimans. Tyrrell, and Washington, Wheri the 12 counties were ranked 

on the basis of. the la criteria, Bertie. Halifax, and Northampton fell in the' 
. ^ upper quartile. Fourteen of the 15 criteria wefe-met by Bertie and Northamp- 
H/ ton'countierAnd 13 by Halifax courfty. Figure- 1 shows the location of tHe 

; three counties included in 'the study. 

1^ ;^ L 3* Populatipii and^mple 

and meeting the criteria of^ (1) fanhing k^pt^uction^unit of 10 acres or more 
V. from which total receipts were $50 or te^e annually,^or fannirig a production 

^ unit of, 9 acres or leas from which iLMtal annual return of f260 or more was 
,1 realized; and (2) having an income beaow the eligibiiity standard set in. 1972 
- . for the North Carolina Social ServiceaNFood Stamp Pro-am (ilej, $4,320 per 
year for a fomily of f^ur). ^ ^ 
. V \ Since 95 percent of the total univerae of farma in the three selected counties 
were included on the roll? of the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
^Servic^ (ASCS), assistance was requested from that agency in drawing the 
. sampli for the project. County ASCS office managers iin the three target , 
counties supplied a list of all farmere'who were farming 50 acres or less in 
their respective countiea. This list included the names of 1200 fanners in 
Bertie County, 1460 in Halifax County, and 460 in Northampfbn County. The 
ASCS office manager and personnel in each county aaaiated in purging the^ 
list of namea known hot;to meet critei*ia established for the project. 
Permission to involve personnel from- the North Carolina Department of 



Soiitfl Services was secured^ The purged lists of nameg for the three counties 
then were taken Jto the Social Service Director in each of the counties. From 
each bounty list of purged names^'the local/Social Service Director Wentified 
all those who were currently participating' in the Food Stamp Program; all 

.those who at some time had participated in the programi and all those who 
had made application, but for some reason were not approved. This second 
purging netted 113 families In Bertie, 290 in HalifaxV and 44 in Northampton 
as identified with the. Food Stainp ^Program. Remaining on each county's 

. purged ASCS list were persons who were not receiving food ^stamps, but 
farming 5Q aere^ or less, which netted 191 for Bertie, 329 for Halifax, and 
172 for Northampton, A strati fied' random sample of 25 food stamp, recipient 
families and 25 nonrecipient families was drawn for each county from the 
two aforertientioncd lists. Cross-indexing the food stamp lists with the ASCS 
lists helped assure that at least 50 percent of the sample to be interviewed 
met the income criterion set for the project. 

In addition to three county samples of as^each from the food stamip and 
nonfood stamp lists, a back-up subsample .also, was drawn for Bertie and 
Haiifajc counties. The subsample in Northampton-County was.made.up of the 
remaining 19 families in the total population of 44 for the county. These 
subsamples were to bo used in case any of the original samples failed to meet 

■ the criteria after being subjected to screening questions. This proved to 
be the ease in the field , and part of the iubeample was used. A sample si?e of 
150 DFF was thought to he all that time, and reBources would permit the 
project to unciertake. Three criteria were developed to screen the population 

■ for income, size of farm, and .family (man and wi^e domiciled together), Of 
the 994 DFF selectecl as possible subjects for the study, 130 DFF met all the 
criteria for paiticipation in the study (see Appendix A, Schedule No. I, 

. Section I, for screening questions), ■ . ^ 

The. original design of the study contemplated an equal numBer of^DFF 
in each of the three counties selected for study. As noted earlier, stratification 

' of the sample on Social Service Food Stamp paiticipants shifted the absolute 
frequency counts of qualified families. The final distribution of participating 
DFF by county i^ nhown. in Table 4,^ Rather than having exactly one-third 

.. of the respondents in each county, Bertie had 32 percent; Halifax, 4S per- 
cent; and Northampton, 2B percent of the respondent , DFF in the final, 
sample population. 

Table 4. Distribution of respondent disadvantaged farm families, by county 



. DFF 
County ; """" 



Bertie 




42 


32 


Halifax 




56 


43 


Northampton 




32 




Total 




130 


100 



The linkage phase of the study required a separate subpopulation^ and 
^mple. The subpopulation consisted of the-91 respondents (62.disaHvanta^d 
fai^m-opemtors-and^80 disadvantaged.homemak^ 

person who provided them with information used in making an important 
. decision during the past year. A random sample of 29 farm operators and, 18 



55 



43 

, / 



homemakerB wm se|t?cttHl from that populatiDn to Berve as? the bench nmrk 
from which to trace the linkage between intyrpei-sonal sourcuB of information 
UBed in making- farm and home decisions and research-based information 
SQurces, . . 

4. De^igiiing the Rt^^eaich Instrument 

A reaearch instmment, specifically designed for thin Htudy, was used to 
obtain data rej^arding the si^ previously stated research objectives: (1) 
eharaeteriitics of DFF; (2) kinds of decisions made iiy DFF; (3) rationality 
of the DFF's decision-making process^ J4) the availabilityi usage and cre<ii- 
bility of media and information sources; (B) the linkage between information 
sources DFF used in makinp decisions and research -base^i information 
sources; and (6) the relationship of Selected sociopsychological variables to 
rationality in decision-making, to Availability* usaj^e, and credibility of 
meira. anci to de^ee of linka^ tie t we en information sources. A copy of the 
research instrument appears in Appendix A, A description of that, instrumeht 
follows. 

Characteristics of PiMadvaniaged Farm FamilieB 

Selecteti characteristics (sociocultural, psycholo^iciilj and politicar.char- 
acteristics uf indisMduals and soeiueconomic characteristics of family units) 
were used in attompting to characterise the l)FF who comprised the study 
jK)pulatiiin. Those characteristics were: stjcloculturat-^a^e, education, employ- 
ment status, social participatidn, and yx^am of residence on present farm; 
psychological^ — anomie and present/future value orientation; polittcal — regis- 
tered to vote,.vote<l in 1972-eIection, and kno%y elected representatives; and 
socioeconomic — ethnic backjp'bundj income, level of living, family health 
index, number in household, type of household, tenure arrangements, and 
years, in preBent tenure arrangements. Most of these characteristics were 
measured hy^ simple. *^^us'' orj'hio" responses. However, the measurement 
of level of living, family "Ivealth index,. jocial participationj anomie, and 
present/future value orientation required more sophisticatefU ins ttnjmeDjtai. 
tion, 

The ievel-of-living index was developed by piving a score of 1 to the liFF 
for having each of the following items (in working condition): electric or gas 
stove, electric or gas refrigeratqr, cohl mnning water in the house, hot 
running water in the house, bath or shower, kitchen sink, vacuum cleaner, 
washing machine, window air conditioner, home freezer, sewing machine, 
television, radio, and telephone. An aiiditional 1 point each was given if the 
family ^received these items regularly: daily newspaper, weekly newspaperj 
fuiTn magazine, and othen weekly or monthly magazines. One point was given 
if there were more rooms in the house than there were membei^ of the famUy. 
A maximum score of 21 \yas possible. Data were collapsed by placing approxi- 
mately equal numbers of DFF into each of three categories: low ~ 4-9; 
medium ^ 10-1 r, an<l hij^h ^ V5-1!K 

TTie famiry health index quantified the health of the ftimily and the health 
card that H receiveil. This iT-question index gathered iriformation regarding 
han<iicapSi illnesses and dental problems, medical and dental treatment* 
health insurance, am! the amount of money spent annually on family health. 
Depending on the context t>f the question, responses were scored as either 
"2," or Data were collapsed l)y placing approxitnatuly equal num- 



bers of DFP into each of three categories: low 0-3, medium — 4-6, and 
high ^ 7-9. : ? 

The Moon-McCann <lfl66) variation of Chapin*s (1928) soeial participation 
scale was usgd to measure social participation. The icaling procedure called 
for assigning a score of "1" for each membership in an organization, "2" for 
each or^nization in which one-fourth or more of the meetings were attended, 
and **3" fc r each office or committee post held. Thus, any fanti operator or 
homemakf^r could earn a maximum seore of "6" for any one organisation 
in which, they participated. The, total scorea could range from zero to 36, 
Three levels were ^established— low ^ 0-11, medium ^ 12-26^ and high ^ 
27-38. ^ . 

The Moon-McCann (1965) adaptation of the Guttman-type anomie scale 
developed by Srole (1956) was used to measure anomie. Six statements were 
posed to the respondents, with responses scored^ a^ee ^ 1, don*t know ^ 
2, and disagree ^ 3. The minimum possible score was "6," with a possible 
maximum of **18."JClie lower the score the higher the level of anomie or 
normlessness. Three levels of anpmie were established^low = 14-18, medium 
^10-13, and high " 6-9. | 

The instrumentation to measure presen^future value orientation was 
adapted from Rosen C1956), who measured time values with a series of care- 
fully worded statement^ deal gried to ascertain an individuars specific time 
orientation. Seven of Rosen's statements were adapts to provide a present/ 
ftiture value orientation scale. The question of wsponse set (Kerlinger, 1964) 
was considered^ and fivji of the seven questions asked (1, 3, 4^ 5, and=6) were 
designed to be answered negatively to offset the tendency to agree or dis- 
a^ee systematically, with items, regardless of content. The two remaining 
questions were developed to be answered p^itively. Scoring in .the inter- 
views was based on r Agree ^ 1\ Uncertain 2; and Disagree ^ 3 for 
• negatively worded items_. For positively worded items the scoring was based 
'oni Agree ~ 3; Uncertain — 2; and Disagree — 1, The scoring limits for the 
responses were 7 and 21. The higher the score the greater the foture value 
orientation. Scores were grouped into Low ^ 7-12; Medium ^ 13-16; and 
/High ^ 17-21 categories. ; 

Kinds of DecUibns Made by Disadvantaged Farm Families 

Drawing from the literature on fann and hwie .management, a comprehen- 
sive tentative classification of fmn and home decisions was generated and 
defined (categories and definitions were finalized only Mt,er careful pretesting 
of the data collection instrument), .^ter establishing anq>df fining the tenta- 
tive decision categories, two tasks /remained ^ establishing and defining the < 
final categories and determining the reliability and validity of the categories. 

Determination of the final categories required that data be generated and 
analyzed. Those data were geherated through a field test procedure that had 
each farm operator (husband) and 'homemaker (wife)^s|^nterviewed state tw^ 
or three of the mc^t important decisions made in farming or homemaking 
;dnring the past 12 months. From the two or three decisions identified^ 
rtspoRdenti were asked to cite the^ one most important dedtsion. 
■ A myrfoTn^^fid ssmple^ of the one most important fa™ a^ home decision 
.died by the respondents in the pretesting of the instrumen^t allowed the 
tentative categories of decisions to be refined into final categories to be used 
lii/identifying the kinds of decisions made by DFP. The resultirig farm and 

■ ■ ■ ■ .- ' ^\ 45' 
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, home decision catugories and the definition of each appeiir in Ajspenaix B, 

No, i: 

Using the revised definitionK for each _ category, a panel of jud^s com- 
prised of knowledgeable individuals coded a random sample of both farm and 
home decisions; the research team also coded the sample, A comparison of the 
categorization of the panel with that of the research team is shown in Table 5, 



TabU 5. Judg^' agreement with reaearch team*s categorization of sample 
farm and home decisions 



Judges 




Agreement, % 




Farm Deciiions 


Home Decisions 




A 


86,8 






B 


71.6 


100,0 




C 


85.8 


85.S 




D 


85.8 






Total 


SIX 


89.4 




Average - 85,8% 









One judge categorized all the home sample of decisions exactly as did the 
reseafch team. His categorjEations of farm decisions varied most widely, with 
71.6 pei^ent agreement.' Agreement with home decisions was higher (89.4 
percent) than with farm decisions (82.3 percent), for an average agreement 
of 85*8 percent. This high level of congruence supported the claim that the 
definitions for categories used were both reliable, and valid. (See Berelsoni 
1952, pp, 169-174, for procedures on validating categorieB in content analysis.) 

Rationality of DecUion' Making ^ 

At the time this study was conducted, to the reseafchers' knowledge no data 
had been gathered to study the rationality of the decisions made by DFF, To 
obtain a consistent measure of the RDM of DFF, a heuristic standard_^as 
developed. Within the framework of the decisiori-making schema, synthesized 
earlier and based on descriptors suggested by Eieck and .Piilve^; (1902) and 
Schomaker and Thorpe ;(1963), a set of criteria were developed to provide a 
basis for measuring TO rationality of the process of decision-making as con^ 
=ceptualized -^herein* . ; 

To reiterate, rationality, as used in this study, is a measure=0f the process 
or means used to reach goals. As indicated earlier, the DFF decision^making 
process consisted of a series of actions consisting of the five subprocesses of 
orientation, observation, analysis, implementation, and feedback and adjust-^ 
tnent. Rationality was measured by. ascertaining a score from respondents 
to a series of questions which quantified conformity to those subprocesses. 

In posing the series of questions regarding rationality, the procedure 
suggested by Ramsey et al. (1959) was adopted; ^^oseTesearcKers CQhcluded 
that each question might better be oriented around the adoption or evaluation 
of jpecific practices. Adapting, that- idea, ^ two introductory questions were 
develpped to focus interviewees on specific decisions made. The firgt question 
was: "What are two or three of the most important farm (home) decisions 
that you have niade during the past 12 months?'; The second was: "Of these 
decisions, which one do you consider to be the most important, one you had 
to make?" / / / 

The most important farm/home decision became the central idea arouad 
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whi^ the rati onality seal t quest ioni were d irect ed . Those queati b na were 
derived &om an investigation of relevant literature and then refined by 
extensive field testing wi^ some 75 DFF. The scale was reduced to 12 items, 
Items 1-3 tested for confortnity to the subprocess of orientationp 4-6 for 
observ^ationi 7^9 for ^alysiSt and 10*12 for feedbajek and adjustment. Items 
1^12 tested for implementation of the specific decision cited by farm operators 
and homemakers. ITius, no' sepM'ate items were r^uired to teat for imple- 
mentation. ' The items were assumed to be unidimensional; that is, all 
measi^ed the same thing— RDM. > 

To contend with the possibility of a response set, 4 of the 12 questions 
<numbers 3, 6, 10, and 12) were desipied to be ahswered n^atively. The 
eight remaining questions were developed to be answered ^sitively. A third 
response, "don*t know," was included so that respoi 
in either a positive or negative direction. Values 



responses were* poeitively worded^ — 3 — yesr 2 — don-t know, and 1 — no 



dents need not be forced 
aasii^ed to RDM a-^ale 



^ yes. The * -don't know" 
data were collapied^ The 



negatively woried ^3 ^ no, 2 — don-t Smow, an^^l 
responses were counted as "no responses" when the 
result^t scale was constructed ao that the respondents who anawered with 
the appropriate eight **yes" answers and appropriati four '^o" answers 
. would i^celved a maximum (high) rationality score of 36« Since both farm and 
home responses were usumed to vaty. inde^ndently from least to moat 
rational, it, was possible to obtain rationality indices ranging from a low' of 
12 to a hi^ of 36. 1 / . . -.^ 

To teat the validity of the RDM seaterthe collected data were subjected to 
,faj^r analysis J using the Statistical Analysis System (SAS, Service* 1972) 
procedures, which include the Kaiser varimax rotation and criterion (Sei^ice, 
1972) i Coirelation matrices for the RDM items for farm operator and hoin@- 
mak@rs appear in Appendix Table 1, The factor analysis served a twofold 
purpose i firatj it seized to check on the a pridn aesignment of it^ma to the 
scale and* second, it provided the frwne work for determining the eigenvalues, ■ 
or measure of the wnourit of variability due to each desi^ated factor^ 

,One of the distin^ishable bases for detennining the number of significant 
factoid in a sc^e ii to consider all those factors that meet the statiitical 
criterion of an eigenvalue greater than 1.00 (Kaiaer, I960). As a result of 
both the farm operators' and homemakere^ RDM scale factor analyses » flye 
factors emerged with mtical eigenvalues of more tiian the discriminatory 
constant 1.00 (Ap^ndix Cj Table 2)* These five factors were consistent in 
explaining 60 percent of the variation of the fatTn operators* RDM scale and 
61 percent of the variation -in the homemakers- RDM scale (Appendix C| 
Tabli 2)^ In this exercisei to amplify variation in loading and to identify 
denning items, each item was rotated in ^factor space (Appendix C, Tables 3 
and 4). Items then were ranked, and those that clustered toward the top end 
of tiie scores were us^ to define the factors (Rummelp 1970), 

A detailed compariaon was made, of these ^ouped items witl\ the con- 
ceptUB? framework derived for this study. The comparison revealed^hat factpr 
analysts had highlight^ factors fairly close to the \ortginal four proceasesj 
plus one additional factori Combining the, defining items identified for both 
'ferm operator and homemakers revealed that two of the six defining items 
'for factor 1 were identified conceptually with the anslysis subprocess of the 
'RDM scaled Another descriptive term for ttiese items might be **time." 

For factor :2, three of the five defining items were part of the study obser- ^ 
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vatiori subprocess. Descriptively, thme itema might also be^ termed "outBide 
help." ' • . 

Faetor 3 also was defined by three of the four items, These th ret .items 
eonformed to the study feedback and adjustnient subprocesi, and might also 
be temed 'involvement.'' ; . 

Factor 4. identified as explaining some 10 percent of the scale variations 
for both farm operators' and homemakers' RDM scale appeared to not con- 
form to the conceptual desi^ of the itudy, and was not anticipated, Logicallyi 
there appeari to be merit in considering this factor as "time^messurei,'' This 
factor is certainly an important yet poorly understood variabLfeim^^^^r — 
__.janallyt-three=^-the'fonrt itenris deflning factor 5 werf seen 

to conform to the study subprocesSi orientation; 

Thus, the factor analysis and resultant comparison^ gave support to the 
total RDM scale /as it identified factors corresponding to eachusubprodesi 
originally outlined for the study. Although the analysis establiibed neither 
the unidimensionality of the scale nor that of ^he scale subproceisesj the 
results led to the conclusion that the scale, as designedj had' merit as a 
heuristic instrument for measuring respondent RDM, \ ^ \ = 

' Reliability, or the capacity of an instrument to consistently mesBure the 
same or a similar set objects and obtain the same or similar results, was 
not an objective of this study. The heuristic nature of the research instrument 
precluded any reliability testing. This must be left to later studies. 



Communieaiion Patterns 

Examination of the communication patterns of UFF required measurement 
of the availabilityp usage* and credibility .of media and of the information 
sources within those media. Availability Was measured by the number of 
DFF having a working TV set or radio in the Home and receiving daily news- 
papers, weekly newspapers, bulletins-pamphlets, the 'Pahmr'M Almanac^ and" 

magazines, ■ . ^ 

Usage was\ measured by asking each farm operator and homemaker to 
indicate the various sources they used in making a major decision. 

A forced-choice technique -was used to measure credibility of information 
sources. First, respondents were asked to choose what they perceived to be^ 
the most credible source in the mass media, Then they chose the most 
credible source in the pffijlications media. Next, they chose, the most credible 
source in the interpersonal media. Finally, they were asked to choose between 
the mass, publications, and interpersonal media the one source they pereeiv^ 
to be the most credible, 

s Li^kige Patterns }s^\^ ' lu'-'^l'-^. 

In eKaminin^ ttt information source linkage patterns of DFF, this research 
was de^.igned to measure: (1) the degree of linkage DFF had ^ith reseiCrch- 
basedJnformatiorj sourdSs, (2) the trend toward heterophily in comparing 
DFF with their jdirect interpersonal source of information, and (3) the 
characteristics of perions who channel information to DF^, 

To measure the', extent to which information used by DFF was linked to- 
research-based sources^ this study first identified research-based sources, 
then traced the interpersonal sources that passed on information used by 
farm, operators anJ homemakers in n^aking important decisions. 
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/To identify research -b as td information iources, a list of interpersonal 
.^iourees was drafted and evaluated by a panel of seven judges, From the 
/Judges* responses^ a number of sourcei were identified as either research- 
based or nonreseareh-based (Appendix P), 

To trace infomiation sources, the respondent was asked to identify the 
name of hisAier infonnation source. Those persons cited by disadvantaged 
subjects as interpersonal information sources were traced through five stages 
(A, B, C. D and E). 

The information generated by trading the interpei^onal information 
.sources of the respondents also ierv^ed to test for heterophilic relationships 
and to profile persons who channel^ information to DFP. 

Thw Relationshipm of Sfietted SoeiopBychoiogi^Ql Variables to RDM» 

To Availabiiity, lJ$ag€, amL CrwdibUUy of Media; and to Degree of Linkagw 

Between Information Sourc08 \ 

The instrumentation for measuring the variables concerned with the study 
of relationships has been discussed in the'preceeding pages. 

5- Data Collection ^ 

Data for the research project were^collected via personal interview from 157 
DFF in the 3 counties^uring -Mayj 1973. Prior to initiation of the survey, 
^ the' local ASCS offiof in each county sent a letter to^acH family Included in 
the sample notifying them that they had bfen selected to take part in the 
researeh study, and rtquesting their cooperation. It was felt that, such ad- 
vance notice of the appearance of the interviewing teams would allay fears 
on the part of DFF of interference with cuirent participation in any Social 
Services program (e.g*, the Food Stamp Program). Such publicity also 
was viewed as allaying community leaders- concern that additional govern- 
ment programs might be implemented in their counties. ' 
' To expedite data collection, maps were secured from the three local ASCS 
offices to facilitate the location of feaeh farm family ielected for intervie^ng. 
The original ASCS list of names from which the sample ^wai drawn, included 
bigide each nanie a keyTcode that identified the iocation of each farm in the 
county. The county maps also included the same key code as shown on the 
list of names, thus making it possible for' the researchers to transfer the 
location key code number from the list -of names incliided in *he sample to . 
their respective location on the county maps, ^ 

Individual interviews of approximately one and one-half hours per fann 
family were conducted by 30 tw^o^member interviewing jeams. Assiiting with 
the interviews were Extension administration personnel, Extension special- 
istSj fsculty from the Department of \^ult and Community College Educa- 
tion, graduate research, assistants assigni3~t^tHi"pf6j^t, and county Exten- 
sion sgents from the Northeasteni and NortH Centrai Extension districts. A 
formal I oneNiay training sessi oa_4f as conducted vwith the interviewers prior to 
jfoing into the field. The next^three days weri spent by these 20 teams inter- 
viewirig in Bertie, Hali^^V and N^^ 

Each team was assigned six to eight DFF to interview. To expedite time 
and travel, these families were all located within a specific target area in 
' tich^unty, and the approximate location was designated on the county map 
p-ovid^ each team* Each team was responsible for locaUng and interviewing 
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all families assi^ed to them, A total of 157 DFF were interviewed. 

After all interviews were completed, a single eode number. was assigned to 
each DFF. Each instrument then was carefully edited to assure that all 
questions had been answered, and that the codes were clearly interpretable 
for keypunch operators to transfer the data directly from the instrument to 
data-prDcessing cards, Tw^enty-seven instruments were not accurately exe- 
cuted and were discarded from the study, leaving a total of i;^0 usable instru- 
mentsv 

All raw data were punched into cards before collapsing and categoriieiion, 
iThe proce<lure was followed to accommodate current and future researchers 
who may wish to use the data. The data were keypunched and verified at the 
korth Carolina State University Computing Center, After verification, the 
cards were listed for inspection* Following a careful inspection of the listing, 
the necessary' changes were made to correct errors on the permaTient data 
cards. 

6, Data Analysis 

Statistical procedures used to analyze data and present ihe findings in- 
cluded^(l) frequency distribution, (2) graphs, (3) chi-square analysis, (4) 
multiply ve^Qii^ion, and (5) analysis of variance. . 

Processing of data and the statistical procedures were carried out at the 
Triangie Universities Computation Wnter using the SAS and Statistical Pack- 
age for the Social Sciences (SPSS), The first procedure was screening to 
identify the target population as meeting the criteria for OFF, i,e=, level of 
income^ size of fanrit and family. ' . 

Data analysis to meet the objectives of the study involved six stagey con- 
forming to the six research questions used to guide the study. Those stages^ 
were: (i) identificatibn;.of the characteristics of the population; (2) kinds of. 
decisions taken by. PFF; (3) rationality of the decision-making proccis of 
DFFl (4) the availaBility, usage* and credibility of media and information 
sources wMthin those mediae (5) the degree of linkage between information 
sources used by DFF in making decisions and research-based information 
sources-, and (6) the relationship of selected sociop^chological variables to 
rationality in decision-making; to availability, usage, and credibility of 
media; and to degree of linkage between information sources, 

CharQctet-isticM of Disadvaniaged Farm Families 

The socioculturaU psychological, political, and socioeconomiq ehuractoristics 
used to describe DFF were grouped into tables, Tlie currespolKling frequency 
diHtributions and percentages v^ere then used to describe fanrily units, farm 
operators and homemakers by those characteristics. 

Kinds of Decmons Made By DiMadvaniaged Fartn Families 
The measurement procedure for identifying the kinds of decisions made by "'^ 
DFF involved aHking each respondent to indicate important decisions made 
during the past 12 months, Decisicns were then copied into appropriate cate- — 
gories which w*ere identified prior to data collection. Raw data then were 
grouped into frequency distributions and percentages for purposes of daia 
analysis and presentation. 



Baiionality of peeision^MGking 

Rationality of deciiion«Tnaking, it wjll be recalled^ wai measured by a scale 
that quanttfled the de^^e to which the deciaion-maWng conformed to a 
process involving orientation, obse^atioh* analysis, impkmentetion, and 
feedback and adjustment. The reiponses to the scale w.ere tallied and scores 
were cqllapsecl into low, medium, and high. Frequency distributions were 
used to develop descriptive information regarding farm operatore and home- 
makers. . , . 

Communication PaiiernM \/ : , 

Relevant data were grouped into frequency diitributions and percentages. 
Using theoe distributions, graphs were conhtructed to guide the analyBis of 
data. 

Linkage PatternB 

Linkage patterns were examined by tracing the chains of interpersonai 
information sources used by farm operators and homethakers. The/datA 
regarding those chains were analyzed iii the followirtg hisnner. First, the 

' number of chains separating the farm operator or homemaker from a 
research*based infonnatibn source were .counted and, based on that number* 

. the degree of linkage was calculated and. classified as follows: 

1, dosaly linked^Interpersonal information sources were traced through 
no more than two' communication links (stages A and B) beyond the dis- 
advantaged subjects before being linked to a research-bas^ information 
source. 

^ 2. Distantly linked— Interpersonal information sources were traced to stage 
C beyond the disadvantaged subjects before being linked' to a research-based 
^information source. 

3. Not linked— Interpersonal information sources either (a) were traced 
beyond stage 0^ (b) could not be traced for & specific reason^, or (c) were / 
traced , to a nonresearch-based information source before reaching th^ fifth 
stage. ' 

Frequency distribution tables were then constructed to illustrate the 
degree of linkage that characterised farm operators and homemakers. 

Second^ to test for heterophilic relationships, chi'square analysis was useri 
to compare farm operators and homeniakers with their direct source of infor» 
mation, and to compare the interpersonal sources that channeled infonnation 
to farm operators and homemakers. The characteristics of those interpersonal / 
sources were analyzed by the use of tables constructed according to frequency ^ 
distributions. ^ . 

The Relaiionship of Selected Sociojpsycholpgical Variublen to Rationality in 
DecisiprifMaking; to Amilabiiity, Usage, and Credibility of Mediae' and to 
Degree of Linkage of information SourceB , 
: ^ Data Vegarding the relationship between the selected variables and RDM 
were analyzed by the use of two multiple regression equat ions ^ one for farni 
operators and one for homemakers, Chi-square.. analysis was used to 
0stablisn the statistical significance of relationships of the selected variables 
to availability, usage» and credibility of media, The relationships between 
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the selected vanaBles and degree of linkafe between infomiation sotirces 
were tested by analysis of variance. A .10 level of significanee was selected 
to te§t for relationships of selected variables to RDM. A. .05 level of sifnifu 
cance was selected to test for relationships of selecteii characteristics to 
media availability, usa^, and credibilityj and to de^ee of linkage. 

7* Limitations 

The press of timej the scarcity of resources, general c ircumstancesi and^ 
oftentimes, the^absence of previous research to serve as a guide. impose a 
set of limitat*ons< upon each and every researeh project. An exploratory 
ftudy. such as. this' is particularly vulnerable to many of the aforementioned 
fbrc^. The following were the specific limitations of this litudyi 

a. The number of counties included in' the study was limited to those three 
in North Carolina that- appeared to represent the most set?ere 'conditions of 
deprivations No claim is Tnade that the finding cah be applied to other states^ 
other counties^ or ottier populations. Howev^^f. where similar conditioris 
exist* the extrapolation of the findings of thi^ study is left to the discretion 
of the individual. J ' , 

b. A cultural gap existed between the study interviewers and the respon* 
dente. As Mouly (1970) pointed out* the very presGnce of the interviewer will 
affect the response he gets. Obviously* the likelihood of that type of bias will 
be even greater when a cultural gap is present.^ 

c. The population of this study wlis highly liomogeneoui^. Th6 resulting 
lack of variation might have influenced the tests of relationshipi,.' - 

\ d, A limited number of vanables^ selected on the basisVof .a review of the 
literature and the, experience of the researchers were used to test-for i^la- 
tionshipsi There ii no certaint^r that those were the^ most important variables. 

__e;.nie'i availability figures for bulletins*pamphlets and the FdrwteV's. 

-Aimsnac were estimates. ... . . =i„ ...l. 

f. = Usage wa J :measured drily w rej^ard to one decision. ThuSj discretion 
should be used in generalizing to usage patterns,' ' " : ,^ 

g. Because the measurement of credibility forced a ranking of ^e media/ 
information sources r responses could be analyzed only in relative terms. That 

.. is^^the, data allowed observations to be made only- with regant to the credi- 
bility of one particular media/infomation^ource relative to another. Thus, 
no conclusions were possible;" regarding absolute ;credibilityi=7'-- ^-^Cl:-' " " 

h. The degree oC linkage was measured only in the Jnterpersoiial media.^ \ - 

i. =.Certain interpersonaL sources of information were identified as b^ing 
Cresearch-based and "were .establishedyas the single criterion in detennining 

the diBgree of linkageV In actualityi there was no assurance that all infoniiation 
relayed by those sources was, in fact, research'based. Also, other indiyid^ftli 
not Jncluded in the Hat of research-basecl information sources may have trjins- 
ferred research -based informatipn to the dis.advantkged receivers.^ _r 1 ; 
,j. The number of decisions ^.traced Jin atudyirig'" linkaige pattetliir wa^^^ 

- Only 47 disadvantaged subjects who'^cited interperaonal informaiJon-sour^^ 

' were traced. ='::^ ^ I^...^ J^ ' - -^l.^ • - 

^^Ci^BESULTS : "^^^^^^ :J - : v 

Wrhis section presents the reiults of th<i analyses of data. Tlie 

presentation was .guided by the previously stated study objectitfes, TOege 



objectives Bought to determine: 

L \Vho are the disailvaritaged fann families (DFF) and what are their 
characteHBtics ? 

2. Wh^i kinds of major farm and home decisions are DFF making? 

3. How rational are the decision-making processes utiliimi by DFF in 
making decisibni? " 

4. What communication media are available to PFF? What are the major 
sources of information utilized by DFF in making farm and home decisions? 
What credibility do DFF assign to their information sources? 

What is the linkage between interpersonal information sources -used in 
making farm and home decisions and. research-based information sources? 

5. What is the relationship between selected sociopsyahological variables 
and the^ (a) degree of rationality in deeigion-making; (b) availability, usage, 
and credibility of media (i.e., interpersonalj masSi and publications) and the 
information sourcei within those media; and. (e) degree of linkage b€t"wi^n 
interpersonal information sources used and research-based information 
sources? ' ' ^ _ w 

An interpretation of data analysis results for etfch cf the six aforementioned 
objectiveB are discussed in the sections that follow, 

1. Who Are the Disadvantaged Farm Families and What Are 
Their Characteristics? _i 

Answers to objective 1 are generated from a ^.ample.of 130 disadvantaged 
farm faniilies, Information on the characteristics of those families was 
gathered by the personal data section of the interview schedule. Characteris- 
tics used to describe DFF were grouped into social, psychologicaK political 
and socioeconomic categories. The personal data section of^the interview 
schedule yielded information on both individual farm. operatorsAipmemakers 
and family units. Tables 6, 7, and 8 show the serial, psychoIogicaK and politi- 
cal characteristics of diHadvantage<l farm operators and homemaJcers of the 
family, units, . 

' ProftUm of the Topical Disadvuntaged Fuvm Operuior and Homemaker 

The aforementioned social, psychologieaU and political characteristics of 
disadvantaged farm operators and homeniakers were used to generate profiles 
of the respondents. ^ 

The characteristics of the disadvantaged farm operators and homemakers 
were strickingly similar andj thus, are presented simultaneously. With regard 
to social characteristics (Table 6), they were an older population (the mean , 
age pf farm operators was years, that of homemakerSi 50. Only 5 percent 
of the farm operators and 8 percent of the. homemakers were under 3.5 years 
old). They had low levels of educational attainment (farm operators had 
c.Dnipleted a mean of 5.9 grades, homemakers, 8.4 grades. Only^25 percent of 
farm, operators as cOmparod to 64 percent of the homemakers had completed 
more than 8 grades; .16 percent and 8 percent, respeatiyely, ha^i no more 
than a fourfch grade education). Further, theyi devoted the greatesi part of 
their energies to the farm (61 percent of the farm operators worked ftill time 
on the farm, and 72 percent of the homemakers kept house ftill time) ; tended 
Mot to participatt? in organiKatiqns (of a possible score of 36 the mean social 
JSarticipation score was only 6,t ifer farm operators, and ;7*7 for homemakers, 



Tablt 8. Frtqutncy distribution of social eharaeteriitlcs of disadvantagtd 
farm operators and homemak^re 
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■ Table 7. Frequency distfibutlon of psychological charactf ristics of disadvan^ 
tagri fafm operators and homemakerg 



f^ycholo^cal 
Characteristic 


Fanr 


I Operators 


Homemi 




N 
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Anotnie score: 
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m 


m 


60 


46 


: \Medium ^ 10-13 


41 


33 


58 


45 


Low ^ I4a8 : 


21 


15 


12 


9 


Total 
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41 


32 


42 


32,6 
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46 


35 


42 


32,5 


High ^17-21 


43 


33 


46 


35.0 


Total 


130 


100 


130 


100.0 



with 79 percent of the farm operators and 95 percent of the homemakers scor- 
ing in the lowest social piirticipation category); and were immobile (54 percent 
of the farm operators and 50 percent of the homemakers had lived on their 
present farm for over 20 years). 

Psychological characteristic^ of DFF ex ami net! In this study were anomie 
and present/future value orieriuition, A high percentage of both farm opera- 
tors (85 percenC) and h qm ent a kers (91 percent) were moderately to highly, 
anomic (Table 7), As for present/future value, orientation, almost equal 
numbers of farm operators and homemakers fell into each of the three cate- 
gorie&-^)ow, medium, and High^ — ^with high beinff the most future-oriented, 

As for political characteristic, Table 8 shows that the fairn operator and 
homemaker are registered to vote and, indeed, do vote (73 percent of the 
farm operators and 74 percent of the homemakeri were registered to vote in 
the 1972 election, and 60 percent of the farm operators and 59 percent of the 
homemakers did vote). - However, they are not knowledgeable about their 
elected representatives (a large majority did not know the names of their' 
electeti representatives). - 

Table §, Frequency distribution of political characteristics of disadvantaged 
farm operators and homemakerg 



Farm OperatorH Homemakers 
I'olitical Characteristic . " — ^-^ — \, ^ 



Yes 


95 


73 


96 


74 


' No - 


35 




34 


26 


Total 

, ■ , . _ / 


. 130 


100 


130 


100 


Voted in 1972 election: 










Yes 


78 


60 


77 


■ 59 


m ' 


23 


18 


32 . 


25 


Not applicable 


29 


22 


21 


16 


Total 


130 ' 


100 


130 


100 
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Tabl# (rotitinued) 



Poli^cal CharactefiHtic 

Know ileciefl ■ 
ropreBentativWs: 

Countv commisHiontM"^ 
Yes 
No 
Total 

Noith Carolina Huuse 

No 
Total 

North Carolina Senato 
Ym 
No 

Total 



Farm.OptraturH 


Homer 


nak#rs 






N 


n 


HIT 


IB 

S2 


16 
114; 


12 . 
88 


130 


100 


130 


100 


8 


6 


4 

126 


3 
97 




100 


130 


lOO 


8 
V22 


6 

94 


11' 

119 


8 


130 


Too - 


130 


100 



Tabl© 9. Frequericy distfibution of aociQecononiie character iBtici of dis- 
advantaged ferm families I 



Socioeconomic Charact^rij^tic. 



^Familie^. 



Ethnic haekground: 

T Black iOO 84 

White 1« 12 

Indian (native Ajtierican) _J) „J 

Total I'^O 



income (total hou^i^hold): 

$U000^2.99I) 

$3,000^5,099 

$6,000-0,009 
$10,000 or more 

Total I'^O 100 



m n2 

50 39 

11 B 

1 1 



Faniilv livinK index 
LoNV ^ 4^0 
Meflium ^ 10=14 
High ^ 15^19 



31) no 

42 32 
40 3B 



Total 130 100 

Health index score; / . . 

Low - 0^3 02 '1 

Medium - 4=6 . - 28 



High ^ 7^9 



1 



5G 



Total ' 



68 



V SoclpWonomIc Chariicteristic 



Families 



- 4 



.. r - . ^8 

^ ^ lO.ljr more^ 
Total 

Tf^pe'tjf householti: 
Nuclear family- 

Grandparents and gi;4indchiidrtni 
Grandparents, grnndchildren, 
- \. and parents 

Husband ami wife 
Other - " 

■ : . Total- 

Tenure arrangement: 
j All -owned ? 
Cash renting 
C^Share renting 
L~^^ Other 

Inadequate inforrnation 

I. ^ Total 

'Present tenure arrangement.= year 
. 4 on- leBS, 

■\ : / ^ US ^ 

10 or 
^ Total 





24 


19 . 




1 n 

10 


'15 




"17 . 


13 




13 


10 




^14 


U; 




10 


= 7 




IS 

i2 


12 ' ■ 
9 




D 






130 


100 




70 ' 


54 




H 


6 






' 7 




as 


20 




^ 17 


13 




130 


100 . , 




42 ^. 


, ; I. ' 




30 


23 




49 

^' 8 ^ 


6 




1 


1 




130 


. 100 . 




IB 


14 





m 

130 



100 



. 2 Hujthand and wifi? [tlus tWt-^i- chihlrMn thdy iiitMJlify 
the role Lif pftr#nt« (Bgrtrsnd. 1U6?, p. HOi*). 



Profile of the Topical Dkadvantaged Farm F^^^ ^ >^ 

Tahie 9 deseHi>es the sueioecbnumic characteristics of . family units by the_ 
variabjes of ethnic background, income, family Hying index, health index, i^ 
number in househpld, type of household, tenure arrangements, and years in 
present tenure arrahgenient. Based on the ^lata in Table 9, the typical DFF 
may be described as hlackV-with a=total annual income of less than $3000, 
=^having^ct^s^t\r-rnarty^Hmenities-€>f-+i 
iiving index)^ in poor health and receiving inadequate health care. Dis- 
advantaged farm families have a mean size of 5,2 members, are more likely 
to he of the nuclear type, have variouB types of tenure arrangementSr with^ 
the present tenure arrangement having been in effect for ten or more yearSi 
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2, Kinds of Farm and Home Decisions Made by DFF . 

Thii^research considered it eisentifil to detet^inajithe kinds of decisioni 
tftat weigh heAvily on the minds of DFF and thai, motivate their search for 
information* Such a detefmiaation is easpaUiil for effective needs^assessment 
and programming for DFF. By acquiring a kno4*ledge of inforrriation desired V 
by DFF the EdA can uae it ai a baeis for determining which prop^ams tQ^^\ 
offer and' what infoftnation\to disseminate,' ; i , - 

Table 10 presents the frequfncy distribution of the major farm and home ^ 
dedsions reporied; by DFF. The distribution ofl responses gave credence to 
the notion that DFF en^ge in a broad range ofldecisions, a range that may 
be possibly'comparable, in fact, to the range of decisions EUggested for middle- ' 
class fam families (see Append ix^r^to. --ill) 1 - . 

The greatest number of n^ajordecisionVwas^expected to be in the^produejion 
and marketing categories^ which proved to b© the case with the responderits 
in this study (33 percent). The extent of their reVources was seen to be a basic, 
limiting factor in the range of their decisions; Not expected was the farm 
operators* extensive involvement in major management decisions, such as 
contract negotiati on, purchase and repair of large pieces of equipment, build- 
ings, .and machinery, These types of decisions .wer^ reported by almost one- 
third (32 percent) of the farm; operators. 



Tabje 10. Frequeiicy distribution of major farm and home decisiona reported 
by disad vantage farm families , _ . ^ . 



Decision Category 


Respond^f 
N 


nts £ 


Farm Operator: " " 




; • i 


Capital investrnent . ' 


11 




Farm management ^ ^ - 


41 


32 


- Financial . 


"'- V 22.-.. 


17 - • 


Leasing' ' = 


10 ^- 




; * Prbduetion and marketing 


48 


33 ■ 


Other/miscellaneous i 


3 


2 


Inadequate information/no response 


0 : . 


0 


. Total ' 




100 ^^'^"^ 


Homemaker: 






Clothing ... . ; , 






Family health 




0 


Home furnishings 




22 ■ 


Home management 


: 49 


38 ^ -/ 


Housing . 






Nutrition . 


' 7 




Other/miscellaneous , 






Inadequate information/no response 


1 


^ - / 


' Total / ; 




Top ^ / 



"^^^ h tee n^^erc ¥n t o r tTi e dec is i onH"~reporteii by tW fairn operator^ (Table 
10) wfre mattei's concerhed= with bMg^t— mana borrowing money, 

and other noncapital related expenditures of cash. Leasing and capitaK in- 
vestments .each accounted for 8 percent of the fa mi operators' decisions. The 
respondents involved in these decisions were building fences, draining wet 
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Mand* building iueh new faci 
" These small-scale operators 
, allotment renting and the 
expected, among the .major I 



litiea as. swine feedin^^'floors and curing barns, 
■vere active in deci&r6ns related to both land and 
agreements r^tfvnnt to such transactions. As 
ome deciii^hC home management decisions were 
■;;:'■':/ the most frequently, stated (SJ8 percentf^by homemakers= These were decisions 
^y"' ^^^^^ obtaining credit^ h )w ^o^oudget the ftimily dQllar, and whethei' to 
, V J .buy or prepare food .or' clot> at home, . . ' . 

^ ' Housing was the next-'^^ost frequently stated major; home decision (25 
: percent). These deei^iohs were coHcerned with such matters as water and 
: sewage "systems I heating, painting, repairs, and remodeling. House, furnish- 

w. - ' ings also accounted for a substantial percentage of the wives' decisions (2i 
percent), fjhise decisions were concerned with putting the finishing touches 
, on .the^li^ing area; e.g,, intepor design, arrangement of furnishingSs planning 
color" schemes^ draperies, slip co%'ers, and rugSi- / 
'7 "^---^^^The response rate was low for the clothing, health and nutrition categories. 
x^^Only 2 percent of the hbmt^makers reported major decisions^ related to the 
selection, cdnstruction, or care of family clothing. Similarly, only "B percent 
. reported mtfjor decisions rejated to/either the' mental or physical health of 
the^r lamiliesSp and 5 percent/reported major nutritional d ' ' 

^ ■ I ' ' ...i ^ \ . . ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' ^ 

3* Rationality of Decision-Making _ ' .-^ 

, rJ Many educational organizations and agencies (KOA) continually strive to 
"f'= _reach. an ever- widening circle of clientele with programs based on the 
assumption that all individua^js are jational, That is, these agencies assume 
that if provided with the latest in technical information they can analyge 
^ the alternatives and select the one most ^appropriate for re^aching their : 
individual and/or family goals, V i 

Howeverf there is considerable -speculation that the disadvantaged are 
^ unUke other ^sectors of the popul^ion in that they are only occasionally 
- raUonal in their decision-making, The determination of whether or not DFF 
..«^uk6 rational decisions may have major implications for program develop-, 
i.^'ent by national and state EOA, If DFF are rational a need may be indi- 
'cated to increase and improve educatjonar programs and information dis* 
seminatiohi directefi at- this clientele. Rational decision-makers can use the 
' information coming from those programs to increase their level of under- 
standing and to facilitate. their entry into the mainstream of American life, 
HBy^^knowing the extent to whifch DFF engage in rational decision-making, 
eBu cat i oSre^jan^e-a ganta _c a n d esi gn programs "geared to the level of under- 
standing of the^DFFTTemove structural barriers to program participation 
by DFF» improve the.process of exchange, and initiate, more readily acceptable 
ediicationai opportunities for this target audience* _ 

However^ if DFF lack rationality in their decision-making» educational 
programs may not be appropriate.V Strong arguments could be advanced for 
increased direct assistance programs as the most judicious use of funds on 
their behalfl" = . 

. The prftfeaa iig eil_ii;i J^hig_AtU'Jv _to-go n 

making was tuilt primarrlynorfthe farm management work of Johnson et aL 
(1961), Rieeh and Pulver (1962), and the home management study of Scho- 
maker and Thorpe- (1963). Followipg the lead of those authore, this study 
focused on the quality of means*used to make decisions and specifically de- 
fined rationality as the degree of conforniity to a process of decision-making. , 
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A further stipulfttion was that the more rational the family decision-makingi 
the more cloiely it would follow-a process involving (1) orientation— being 
aware of goals or problems; (i) observation^ — ieeking information; (3) 
anaiyaii— analyzing and choosing alternatives; (4) implementation— actings 
. and (5) feedback and adjustment— reassessing the choice and accepting its 
consequences, i 

To determine thei rationality of decision-makirig^(RDM) scores of DFF, 
farm operators and homemakers were asked to respond to a series of questions 




21 28^^^^...==-r^32 

_Figure 9. Rajionatity of decision-making scores for both farm operators and 
^^^^Kbm e m a k e r a 
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based on cdnformity to the foregoing nveistep deeision-makinf proceas. Both 
a farm reiponie and a home response were obtained for each farm family 
interviewed. Rationality indices were computed that ranged from a low of 12 
iteahighofSe. \ 

For descriptive purposes, the RDM gcores for both farm operatori and 
homemakeri were assigned to contingency tables in which the scale range 
was divided into threeXapproximately equal parts. When these scores were 
grouped for contingencyXtables, skewness was pronounced (Table 11). Fann 
operators were clustered in the medium and-high ran^e of sc^Ores (70 and 20 
percent, respectively). The> homemakers* scores were! also concentrated in 
the medium and high range\(62 and 34 percent, respectively^. 

Table 11* Frequency distribution of rationality of deci^iOn-maklng scores for 
farm operators and homemakers— — - - < .1 



Rationality 
Score 



^Farm Operators 



Homemakeri 



% 



N 



Low ^ 12-21 




10 


7 


4 ' 


Medium ^ 22-29 




70 


79 


62 


High ^ 3046 . 


27\ 


20 


44 


34 


Total 


130 \ 


100 


130 


loo: 



The distributidn of RDM scores calculate from responses given in jthis 
study apprdaehed normal. Howeverj as shown in Figure 9, the scores were 
not skewid^ toward theHow^end^of^he^imle^Inalje 

ioward the high end for both farm operators and homemakers. Mean scdres ' 
>were similar* with little difference in relative values (1.49 difference). Farm 
operators' mean RDM srore was 26.02; the mean RDM score for homemakers 
was 27,51. - . . ' \ : ^^.M '^y^ 

4, Avaiiability, Usage, and Credibility of Mtdia/Informatibn 
Sources _\ ^ . 

Althoupfh many KOA offer information and progr^amp t^at could improve thp 
living standards of DFF, there is reason to sukpect that they are failing to 
reach a large number of -DFF. In. an effort to' determine means by which . 
. communication between EO A and DFF might be improved* an examination, 
was made of the media/information sources available to pFF, the extent to 
whieh'they use those sources, and the credibiiity that they attach to those 
scburces. . = . 

In pursuing the study objective pertaining to availability7 usage, and 
credibility of rtifdiai information sources were grouped into on^joLthree media, 
interpersonal media, mass^ media, and/ publications mediarFor purpoies of 
this study, mass media refers to newspapers, radio, and TV; publications, 
media to bulletinl-pamphlets, the Famier^a AhnanaCi and magazines ; "and' the^ 
interpersonal media to agents (county Extension agents, nutrition aides 
agricultural technicians. vocatlonaUaprii^ultiirfll feacher?i, hnm^ Prnnnmira 



teachers, representatives of other govemmental agencies, and lending insti- 
tutions), the church (ministers), farm and home, dealers, and family-friends- 
neighbbrS|^ ^ ,j = ' [ . ^^ ' 



^AmUa^^y of inforrnGtion Sourc€8 = ^ V 

Thii studs? aiiumed that DFP would have abundant aacess to th% inter- 
personal media/ Thua, availability wai examined only in tenne of masi 
media and publications media. w 

• Availability of infomation sourcea was measured by the number of DPF 
having a working TV sit or radio in the home and receiving daily newspapers, 
waeUy newipapers, bulU Former's AlnianaCt br maga^ 

lines. Results are depicted in Figure id, 

The measurements show that when mass inedia availability Is compared 
to publications media availability^ the difference is pronounced. The 130 DFF 
indicated the availability' of 521 infomation sources. Sixty-two percent of 
these responses pertained to mass medi^i^nd only 38 percent to publications 
media. . ; " ^ . 

__Relatj vejt^th e labia i n _ 
the mass media, 38.5 percent of the responses indicated that TV was avail- 
able, 34.5 percent radioi and 27 percent newspajNei^. As for the 200 reiponses 
regarding information sources cited in the publications media, 39 percent of 




MU4i 



TQUi ^ ' k 
■ - T f 
Fubli^ptiiiM: 

BuIItlitU' ^ 
panphletn 



Tstil 



123^ 
321 



71 

.7i 



^1 
200 



27% 



1 



' There are no avaiUbilUy measuremenU for interpersonal, media. 

Mass media 




Figure 10. Ai^aiUbility of media and information lources to diiadvantaged 
' farm families ■ "^^ v ^ . =' 
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the responies indicated t^at the Farmer- 8 Almaimi wm 
^.cent'Hulletini-pamphlets, and 25.5 percent magazines, 



available, ;35. 5 per- 



UMQge of In for motion Sources ^ — 

In examining the infoifmation sources used by DFF this study focused on 
thoie sources used by farm operator and by hQmenial|era in making one 
major decision, TTius^ usage patterns are reflected for oniy that one dpcision 
and cannot be generalized to decision-making in general, j v 

Usage was measured by having each farm operator and homemaker indi- 
cate the various information sources that. they used in making their dscision. 



Medls/fnfermiiUDn 



Inttfp^noriB] 
Mui 



Publiallsni 



Infiirifistlon 
Eotirc/b 

Church 



To<b1 



/ Rsdls 

TV 
TeUl 

PiibllEstlQnsi 
.Bulletins- 

F»fintr*8 Aimansf 



TfiUi 



Per^^ntcft of r«t|Kni€i IndUitiiif yiSffc of 
Int^rptn^dnAl, tttus, mtid piiblicillsAi media 
■r^ ih^ inf&Fmstien ggyifcts in th6«« m^lft 




id 



ao 



100 



-43 
12 
83 

ii§ 

33 
43 

lis 



37% 



J' 



^ \. IPjilPIH -PybHentlpM mtdia 

Figure 11. Usage of interpersonal, mass, and publications media and 
information sources in those media (fann operators) 



of the 
63 
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Parceritagei were calGU^ted on the baies of the total number of information 
sourcea cited by DFF and not on the 130 familial comprismg the lainple^ 
mwitm 11 shows the reiulting usage pattenii fpr farm operators and Figure 

jl2 forhomemakers. ■ ' ^ » , • jj« 

In comparing the fr^uency distributions of usage of the three major media 

in deeision-making. Fir^res 11 and 12 show that for both farm operatori and 
-¥omeinakers the interpersonal media was the moat uied, the mass media 

was the seeond most uied, and-the pubUeations medja was the least used. 

The decision^makihg usage patterns were as follows. The 130 farm operatorB 

used the thr#e media a total of 689 times. The interpersonal media, the mass 



, Medli/lnformptldR 



IntcrpenfiMl = 







140 




- \ Fublleationi 
Tetftl 


§3 
4€7 










Artnis 


§i 




ChyrEh 


11 






25 




TsUl 


112 
i34 






33 






. 48 




TV 

TbUl ■ 


ii 

HO 



Butietiiu-pftmphULf 
Tolil 



IpUrperBsnsl. mw. aiid sMbllcttisni m^lft 



20 



40 



234 




tiM^^i^^^^W^ 34% 



2T 
2S 



93 



30^^ 



3 



Fimre Is" Usage offlnterpersonaU mass, and publications media and of 
information sources in those media.(homemakers) ^ ' ; , 



of the 



media, and the pu^lioaiigns mtdia aceounted' for 51^ 31, -'and IS percent of 
this total, res^gtiyely. The 130 homemakers used the three media a total of 
467 times. Hie intei^rsonal media, the msas media, and the pubUaations 
me^ia ^^^ounted for SO, 30, and 20 percent of this total, respectively. 

Turning to the comparison of the information sources within the respective 
media, fmn operators and homemakers demonstrated similar inteirersonal 
media usage patterns. Both used the family-friendi-neifhbors category the 
most, followed by change agents ^ then dealers, and finally, the church, The 
pattemi were as folrows. tFann operators used the inte^ersonal media a 
total of 326 times, Pamily-friendi=neifhbors, agents, dealers, and the.ehurch 
accounted for 44, 38, 15, and 3' percent of this total, respectivejy. Home- 
makers used the interpersonal media a t^tal of times. Family-friends* 
neighbors, agents, dealers, and the church accounted for 48, 37, 10, and 5 
parcent of this total, respectively. 

Figures 11 and 12 indicate that^the mass m^ia usage patterns of farm 
operators and homemakers in making a m^or decision were again veiy 
similar. Both used TV the most, followed by radio and then magazines. The 
usage patterns of information sources within the news media f^llow^ Farm 
operators used the mass media a total of 115 times. TV, radio, and newspapers 
accounted for 42, 36, and 22 percent of this total, respectively. Homemakers 
used the mass medja^a^ total of 140 times. TV, radio, and newspapers 
--acc©an£W^oft^2r?C snd 24 percent" of this total, respectively. ' 

Similar usage patterns, by farm operators^and homemakers occurred in the 
publicatidns media. Both used magazines the most, followed by the Fami6r*8 
Almanac and then by bulletins-pamphlets* Only a slight difference was noted 
-^between usagf^-^f the three sources as well as between usage* by the firm 
operator aifd the homemaker, as illustrated in the usage patterns that follow, 
Farm^.^ operators used the. publications media a total of 115 times, The 
Farmer*n A/mansa, bulletins-pamphlets, and magazines accounted for 37, 34, 
and 29 percent of this total, respectively. Homemakers used the publica- 
tions media a total qf 93 times. Magazines, the FaT7ner*8 AlmaiiaCt and 
bulletins-pamphlets accounted for 41, 30, and 29 percent of this total, 
respectively. \ ^ ^ , 

AnothW way is td examine the conibinations 

orm^ia uied in making a decision. Table 12 illustrates those combinations 
r of medra used by fann operators, and liomemakeM, 

Table 12* Combinations of media uii^ by farm operators and homemakere in 
making a major decision = / ^ . _^ ^ 

■ ■ / V,. ' ^ Ftfnn 
Combmation, Operators^^ Homemakers 
of Media — ^ — ^- ^ — ~- 



Interptrsonal only 

Mass. only . 

M ass-in teCTers on al 



Mass-publications 
Publications-inter^rsonal 
Mass-publications-interpersonal- 
"No inedia used 

Total - . . 









% 


29 


22 


42 


32 


1 


1 


0 


0 


35 


27 


19 


15 


^ 0 


0 


3 


2 


. 4 


3 


12 


9 


57 


44. 


47 


36 




J. 3 


^-7 ^ 


5 


130 


100 




99 



77 



65 



Table 12 shows that fafm: operators used three major combinationi. ;0f 
the 130 farm ^^perators the iargeit number (57, or 44 percent) used all three 
media. The next largest number (35, or ^27 percentriisW; the mass-inter- 
personal media combiriation, Ranking third in frequency of usage (33 percent) 
was the interpersonal ^media alone. It should be noted that the interpersonal 
media was present in each of the three most frequently uied combinationi, 

^^The^*pattern of media combinations used by hOThemakers deviated some- 
what from that of farm opera tori, with farm o^rators, the largest per- 
^enta^ (36 percent) of the 130 homemakers used a combination of all three 
mediae However* 32 percent used the interpenonal media only as compared 
to 15 percent who us^ the nfiass^hterpersonarmedia combination. As with - 
the^ farm operators, the interpersonal media was present in each of the most 
frequently used combinations. 

Credibility of Medial Informatipn Sources 

Educational organizations anci agencies consider it vital to determine which 
information sources fam opirators.and homemakera perceive as most credibre 
for use in decision-making. ' ' ^ ' _ _ 

A measure of media/information source credibility was obtained through 
a forced^choice technique. First, respondents were asked to bhoose the one - 
most credible of the three information sources in the mass media, Then they 
chose the one most crediblerD^the three informati in the publica- 

tions'media, and* finally, the one mmi credible of the several sources in 
interpersonal media. lastly, they were asked to choose the one most credible 
of the mass, publications, and inti'rpersonal media. The results of the forced- 
choice technique are presented in Figures 13 for farm operators and 14 for 
homemakers. . , \ , , 

' p^res 13 and U14 show that farm operators and homemakers perceiyed 
the interpersonal media to be most crediril^ (by a large ma^in);^ and the 
publicationi media to be more credible thflrt the mass media. The scores for 
farm operators werer interpersonal medi4*^'72 percenl; publications media, . 
1% ^reenti and ^nass media, 13 jwercent^Bqores fbr homemakers were: inter- 
per^nal media, 78 j^tint^^ublica^^ajj^a, 13 ^rcentrand masss media, 

11 percent r ' ' j.. ^ ^ :: ^ .. - _ 

With regard to the information sdi^rces in each of the three media, figure 
13 shows that farm- operators perceived change agents to be the most^credible^ 
of the interpersonal media, followed by family-friends-neighbors, then, by ^ 
dealers, and finally by.the church, Homemakers in Figure 14 also perceiv^ 
agents to be the most credible/and family-friends-neighbors to be the second- 
most credible. However, unlike farm operators, they perceived the church 
to be riiori credible than dealers. The figures for farm operators were ^ agents, 
50 . percent; family-friends^neighbors, 40 percent; dealers, 7 percentr and 
church,. 3" percent. =Scores for, homemakers were: agents* 45 percent; family- 
friends'neighbbrs^ 36 percenti church, 14 percent; and dealers, 5 percent. 

Amon # information so u rces in the mass media , both farm o perat^ors and, 
homemakSS.^rceived TV to be the most credmH^by a wi^r^nar^iTirnewsp 
papers the?second mos^credible, and. radio the least credibU. The actual 
figures were farm operators: TV, 60 percent; newspafiers, 22 percent; ^ 
^ and Adio, 18 percent. The scores ^r homemaker^ were: TV, 64 percent; 
newspapers, 24 percent; and radio, 12 percent. rT^ ' 



^ openitors and h^maktri d^^aed on credibility of the inform 
mmtioh muvtm' 111^% publications media. Fann \operatorm perctivad the 
Fwmm^8 Al^nae to ^ the inosj cr ^Ible, 1^ a wide mai^n, follow^ W 
mag^lnes and then by buUetins«pMQphletsi In contraat, homCTakere per-, 
;^tvid marines to be the mbit credible (also by a wide niap^n)^ followed by 
: tiie Far^f *i Almanae and then by bulletins-paRiphlets* The icpres for farm^ 
operatoli were i FaTiner'a; Almahaffi 61 perfeent i mag azin€i,-27-percent ; and 
buUetins^pamphliti/ 12 peroent. Scorei for homeinakera were: tnagaEineSp 
48 percentr Farmfrfa Almanag,^ 32 peraent| and buUetins^painphlets, 20 
' percent. // 'I . ' •-- ' ■ ' ■ f 
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EifUreT;3. C^dibility of the intei^raonal, mMs, and publications media and 
of the information iources in thoie m^ia (farm operators 



PromeBofthe Medis&nd Their Corre§ponding informtition SoureeM^ h 
ByAvaihbiHty,UBag€,Qt%dCmdibilUy / ^ 

-Thus for th€ availability, usige^ and credibility of media and-the -infor^ 
mation iources in them have been escamined in isolation. It is ; now powble^o 
puU together the findings of those examinations to generate profiles by. 
graphically represfnting the availability, usage, and credibility of media/ 

-information iourcek, . , ) # ^u^^^ 

■ The flow ' chart shown in Figure 15 illustrates thtf application of those 
proflles; i.e., It contains the questions that EOA should ask before selecting 
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Figure 14. Credibility of the interpersonal, mass, and publications media and 
of the information sourcei in thoie media (homemakers) / 
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Figure 16. Schematie^dia^am illuitrating a procedure change agents may 
\ utilize in siselecting. media/information sources as channeli for 

C ' disseminating informatiph to DFF or intervening to effect change 

in their deeision-rnaking patterns \ 
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^e^a/iitfdmation^sourcea use in diiseminating rnfDrmRtion and 
mtarvening to efieet chan^ patterns of DFF. The 

flow chart demohstrates that EbA^ should use the media or information 
squrces that are moit available to^DFF only if those media or information 
gourcei are pereeived b y DFF a§ cre dible and are frequently used. A media 
or information source that is frequentlysused but has little credibility would 
not be^ effective communications channel in reach! i?g the D^F. ' ^ 

Profiles of the availability,; usage, and^ credibility of media/inforn^stion 
sources are graphically presented in Fibres 16-23. As indicated earlieri 
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Figure 16* Profiles of the interpersonal, mass, and publications m( 
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availability of information sources was measured by the number of DFF 
having a working TV set or radio in the home -and receivjjig^daily news- 
papers, bulletins-pamphlets, and Fanner's Almanac or^magazines. Usage 
was measured by having the farm operators indicate-th€ various information 
sources that they used in makin^g their decision.. Credibility was obtained 
through a forced-choice technique in which respondents were required to 
rank media/information sourcfes as most credible, second most credible, etc. 
Comparisons between farm operator and homemaker profiles are summarized 
in the narrative that follows the graphs. 
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Figure 17. Profiles of the interpersonal;- mass, and publications media by 
availability, usage, and credibility (homemakers)* 

» Th-ere ftre no avail abilUy me.asurernems. for intorpej^aonaLmedia, 
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Fi^re li. Profiles of the information soureas .in the mass media by avi,i' 
abllityi ugage, and credibiJity (farm operators) 
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Figure 20, Profiles of the inforiTiation sourcea in the publicationi media by 
availability, usage, and credibility (farm operators) 
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Igure 21. Profllea of tha information sourc^y m the ^ublicationa media by 
availability, usage, and credibility (homeTnakeri) 
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Fi^re 22, Pi^ofilei of the information sources in the interpersonal media by 
usage and credibility (farm operators) 
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J^igure 23. Profiles of the inforination sources in the interperaonal media by 
usage and credibility (homemakers) / 
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The profiles of, the interperaonal, mass, and publications media for farm 
operators (Figure 16) and homeinakers (Figure 17) were the same. For both 
^oups of respondents the interpersonal media ranked very high in credi- 
bility anci usage (there is no availability measurement for the interpersonal - 
media). Mass media ranked high in availability, in the middle range in 
us age, and (relati ve to the interpersonar media) low in credibility. The 
publicationE media ranked in tKe middle range~of availa 
low in credibility and usage., , 

The profiles of the information sources in the mass; media again were the 
same for farm operators (Fi^re IS) and homemakers (Figure 19). Relative 
to other sources, in the mftss media, TV ranked very high in availability^ ^ 
credibility, and usage. Radio ranked high in availability and usage, but low 
;in credibili^: Newspapers ranked low in availability, credibility, and usage, 

The profiles of the information sources in the publications media for farm 
operators (Figure 20) a^^ homemakers (Figure 21) were the same for avail- 
ability, similar in pr^pofflon of usage, but differed considerably in credibility:... 
ranking, Relative to other information sources in the publications media, 
bulletins-pamphleta ranked high in availability, but low in credibility and 
usage by both groups of respondents. The Famier*s Atmanac ranked high in 
availability, usage, and credibility among the farm operators. Homemakers 
gaVe the same ranking for availability, but use the Farmer's Mntanae less 
and gave it less credibility, than the farm operators, Although both farm 
operators and homemakers ranked magazines as me^dium in availability and 
high in usa:ge, homemakers ranked their credibility /tnuch higher than did the 
farm operators, Among the three information sources, farm oper^ors gave 
the highest credibility to the Fariner*B Almanac, Whereas homemakers ranked 
magazines highest. Both respondent* groups gaye low credibility ratings to 
bulletins-pamphlets. 

The profiles of infomiation sources in the interperspnal media for farm 
operators (Figure 22) and homemakers (Figure 23) were the same in that 
family-friends-neighbors ranked highest in usage and agents were second 
highest' in usage by both reBpondent groups* The church and dealers ranked 
low in both credibility and usage. However, farm operators indicated using 
dealers much more often than did homemakers, and homemakers gave a 
higher credibiUty rating to the church than.did farm operators. ^ 

Leading in availability to DFF was the'mass media, of which TV was the 
most used souke, with radi:o a close second. The most available publications 
information source was the Fanner*H Almaiiac, yet magazines ranked highest 
in usage r A vailftbiHt^^of interpersonal sources was not measumble; however, 
family-friends-neighbors ranked highest in usage. 

Ranked highest in credibility werei interpersonal media, TV, Fanmfs 
AhmiHac, and agents--=with family-friends-neighbors a close second. The 
least credible sources weret mats media, radio, bulletins-pamphlets, and 
dealers, 

5, begree of Linkage Between Interpersonal Information 

-Sources Used dy bisadvantaged Farm Families in M akin gs 
f beciiions and Research-Baged Informal 

Objective five Hpeaks toUhe broad concept of linkage. More Bpeciilcallyj this 
study was cohcerned' with three questions VQmvdm^ linkage between infor- - 
matjon sources, i,o,! (1). How far remdvod i<re DFF from research^based 



information sources? (2) Is there a heterophilic relationship between DFF 
and their direct interpersonal sources of infonnation? (3) What are the 
characteristics of those persons who channel information to DFF? 

Research-based information source in this study refers to a person (spe* 
cialist or researcher in a specific subject matter area) who represents a 
profession or institution recognized by the scientific community as possessing 
impartial res^arch„infprm 

cation of the scientific method as opposed to value, moral, or ethical judg- 
mente. In addition^ any research information transmitted by these indi- 

- vidua Is in written or publication form will be considered .a research-based 
source of information. 

The determination of how far removed DFF are from research-based Infor^ 

^matioh sources should indicate the, extent to which EOA are currently reach- 
i hg DFF. The determination as to whether or not DFF are heterophilic to 
their direct: interpersonal information sources (and whether or not inter- 
personal sources A, B and G are heterophilic to each otHbr) will allo#-^^6h- 
elusions to be drawn about the pattern of infomiation flow to . DFF* A knowU 
eHge of those patterns should be help^l to EOA In determining the most 
productive •information=sources to use in disseminating information to DFF. 

Turning first to examining the extent to which DFF are removed- from 
research-based information sources ^ a review of the literature indicated that 
in general DFF havfLno" close linkage- to research-based information sources. 
Diffusion research (the study of the process by which new ideas -spread to 
members of a social system) hffs shown that all members of a social system do 
not adopt an innovation at the samp time, and DFF are often **la^ardSpV 
or the last to adopt innovations. The North CentraL Rural Sociology Sub- 
committee (1961, p. 6) described lag^Kis as 

. . . not only . , . tH# last to adopt new ideas; they put fwth in a^icul- 
tural magic and folk beliefs and have a fear of debt; they have a low level 
of education and thus have difficulty in dealing with abitractioris and 
relationships; they hold few memberships in social organizations other 
than church; they are of the lowest social class; they have small farms; 
and their main source of information is their laggard friends and 
neighbors. '. 

This description of the laggard category (and by and large the disadvantaged 
rural population) strongly suggests that information used by the DFF in 
making decisions la likely to be far removed from a research-baaed source. 

To determine the extent to which information used by DFF is linked to 
research-based sources, this/study traced, through five diains if necessaryj 
the interpersonal sources of information used by disadvantagid farin opera- 
/tors and homemakers. If either the first or second source of information 
7 used was research-based, the linkage was categorized^-"**elos€ly linked." 
/ If the third source of information used was research^tased, the linkage was 
categorized as "distantly, linked." If a research-based source of information 
was not detected among the first three sources, the linkage was categoiized 
MB **not linked." Fi^re 24 illustrates this procedure, and Table 13 presents 
the results yielded by that procedure. 

The daca show that 38 and 30 percent of the farm and home decisions, 
respectively^ were closely linked through interpersonal sources to research- 
based information. The remainder of the communication chains were.either 
distantly linked or not linked to the farm and home decisions made. 
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Fimire 24. Schematic diagram illustrating the procedure lised to determine 
de^ee of linkage tetween Interpmonal mfonnation lources 
cited by. disadvantaged fam ©perators/homemakers and reaearch^ 
~T~^"^ based aources , 
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The second gpt*ciflc concern of the research on linkage was to determine 
if there is a heterophilic relationship between DPF and their direct inter- 
personal sQUree of information. Characteristics used in testing the relation* 
ship were: (1) age, (2) education, (3) ethnic backgroundi (4) income, (5) 
present/future value orientation, and (6) social participation. 



Table 13* The degree of linkage between resaarch^based infomiation iources 
and those intai^ersonal sources us^ by diiadvantaged farm 
families as a basis for making farm or home decisions 



Squfccb Uied 


Cto^^ly Linked 


Dbtonliy Linked 


Not 


Linked 


Telal 


No, 




No. 




No, % 


Farm decisions 
Home decisions 


11 38.0 
7 30,0 


10 34.5 
3 17.0 


8 
8 


27.S 

44.0 


29 ~^iSQ^^^ 

IS lOo; 



Chi-square analysis was used to test for significant differences (0,5 level 
or greater) between the characteristics. This analytical procedure requiree 
the use of ordinate categories (e.g., low, medium and high) with sizable 
numbers in each category. However, the low, medium, and high, categories 
used previously for age and social participation were skewed to the extent 
that in some instances there were empty cells in the low and high categories. 
To cope with that difficulty new low, medium, and high categories for age 
and Bocial participation were established in such a way as to cause approxi- 
mately equal numbers to occur in each categoiy. These categories arrived at 
are used in the tables that follow. . 

Visual observation of Table 14 indicates pronounced differejices between 
farm operators and their stage A interpersonal information sources for all 
characteristics other than age and present/ftiture value orientation. Chi- 
square.,.teits (Table 15) support that observation by indicating sipiificant 
differences for all characteristics . other than and present/ftiture value 
orientation. Thus, a heterophilic relationship between faiTn operators and 
their direct interpersonal source of infornsation (stage A) is indicated, 
. Turning next to a comparison of the characteristics of farm operators' 
A, B, and G interpersonal information sources, visual observation of Table 14 
reveals little because of the unequal N's in the three sources. However, chi- 
square tests (Table 16) clearly show that there ate no significant differences 
between the characteristics of sources A, B, and C, Therefore, the relation- 
ship between sources A, B, and C is labeled as honio^hilic' 

In regard to homemakers. Table 17 illuBtrates their characteriities and 
those of their interpersonal information sources. Considering first the dif- 
ferences between homemakeri and source A, Table 17 shows differences in 
several characteristics. When chi-square tests were made (Table 18), signifi- 
cant difrerences were found for education, income, present/ftiture value 
'orientatipnj and asocial participation. Thus, a heterophilic relationship 
between homemakers and their direct interpersonal source of information 
Xijtage A) is indjcp-ted. 



Table 14. Frequency diitribution of disadvantage farm operators and their 
interpersonal Information soyrces by selected characteristica 



Characteristic 



Disadvantaged 
farm operators 
N^29 

N ' % 



Stage A 



Stage B 
Sources 



Stage C 
SQurees 



Age, XT I 
49 or less 
50-59 

60 or more 
Total 

Education^ yr: 
4 or less 
5-7 . 
8 or more 

Total 



19 


45 


11 


38 


5' 


17 


29 


100 


15 


52 


9 . 


31 


s' 


IT 


29 


100 



Ethnic backgrounds 
Black 20 
White _J 

Total ; 29 



Income: 

13,999 or less 
.$4,000 to 6,999 
$7,000 to 0,999- 
|10,000jDrm6re 



Total 



19 

9 

' - 1- 
0 

29' 



PreBent/future 
value orientation 
score : 

Low ^ 7^12 
. Medium ^ 13-16 
High ^ 17^21 

Total 



90 I 
10 5 
100- 



31 
0 

100 
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24 
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100 
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100 
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IS 
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^ 10 
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. 0 
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79 ^ 
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_ 4^ 
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99 


^ 15 
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100 
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76 


13 


87 
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" 29 


Too 


15 


100 ' 
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100 
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10 
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.0 . 


' 0 
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31 
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14 


48 


;11 


7B_ 


3 . 


^ 75 


29 


99 


I 15 


99 
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100 
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21 1 


1 3 
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\ 1 
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34 


18 
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73 
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100 


29 


100 


29 


100 f 


- 15 


100 
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100 



Social participa= 

tion score t 
Low - 0-3 
Medium = 4-8 
High ^ 9-36 . 

Total 



13 


45 
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^ 1 
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21 
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' 1 
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10 


34 


26 
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Table 15. Chi^square testa for significant differences between selected char* 
uct eristics of disadvantog^ farm operators and their stage A 
inlerpenonal source of infonriation 



Charscteristic 



49 or less 
50-69 [ 
60 or more 

Total 



Disad- 
vantasTcd 

Farm 
Operator 



11 

29 



StaKe 
A 

Sou rce 



vi 
10 
7 

29 



Total 



df 



21 
12 

58^ 



A2 



Education, yr^ 
4 or less 
5-7 

8 or more 
Total 



29 



3 
3 
23 

29 



18 
12 
28 

58 



22.56** 



Ethnic btickg'rou nd ! 

Black 26 

White ^ 

Totar^ " ' ^ 29 



7 

22 

29 



33 
go 

d8 



25.38** 



Income: 

$3,999 or less 19 

$4;600-6,9n9 9 

^ |7»000^9,999 1 

110,000 or more _0 

Total 20 



3 
3 
9 
14 

29 



h 

10 

58 



35,04** 



Present/ftjture 
value orientation 
score : 

Low ^ 7^12 

Medium ^ 13^16 
^High ^ 17^21 

/ Total 

Social participation 
scorer 
Low ^ 

Medium ^ 4-8 
High ^ 9-36 

Totffl 



S 
11 
10 

29 



0 

JO 
29 



J8 
39 



X 

2 

26 
29 



14 
16 

58 



_14 

8 
36 

58 



4.80 



2 19,40**: 
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Tftble IS. Chi^squara testa for significant differences between selected char- 
aeteristics of disadvantafed farm operators* itage A, B» and C 
interpersonal infomatlon soyrces 



Chafacieristic 

Age, yr: 
49 or less 
B0-d9 



Stage 



12 
10 



9 
3 



Total 
N 

24 
14 



df 



60 or inore 


7 


3 


0 


10 




Total 


29 


15 


4 . 


48' 


4 2.96 


■) 

Education^ yr: 












4 or less 


3 


2 


0 


5 






3 


1 ' 


0 


/ 4 




8 or more 


23 


M 


4 


39 




' = Total 


29 


15 


4 


48 


4 1,25 


Ethnic bacHgTOund i 












Black 


7 


2 


0 


9 " 




White 


22 


13 


4 


39 




Total 


29 


15 


4 


48 


2/ 1.76 


Income: 












$3,999 or less 


1 


0 


0 


1 / 




$4,000^6,999 


D 


2 ' ^ 


0 


. 7 




$7,000^9,999 


. 9 


2 


1 


12>^ 




= $10,000 or more " 


14 


n 


3 


2B 




Total 


29 


15 


4 


/48 


6 3.91 



Present^future value 
orientation score- 
Low ^ 7-12 
Medium ^ 13-16 
High ^ 17-21 
Tota? 







# 




6 


3 


/o 


9 


5 


1 


/ 0/ 


6 


18 


11 


/ 


33 


29 


15^ i 


4 ^ 


48 



3.05 



Social partitipation^ 

score: 

Low ^ 0-3 
MofUum — 4-8 
High ^ 9^36 
Total 



i 


' i 


0 


2 


2 


1 


0 


3 


26 


13 


4 


43 


29 


15 


4 


48 



.764 



,S4 



.96 



Table 17, Frequcney dlstrtbutlGn of dUrndTmntag ed homemaktri md their 
inttrpe^onEl infonn&tipn iources by eeltcted chsraeterislles 



CharacKeriatic 



Disadvantaged 



Stage A 
Sources 



Stage E 



Stage C 
purees 



N ■ 


18 


N 


18 

% 


N 

K 


^8 

% 


N 
N 


^ 3 
% 


6* 


33 


11 


61 


a 


63 


, I 


33 


S 


44 


4 


22 


s 


■ i5 


\l 


33 


■ 4 


22 


3 


17 




12 


1 


3S 


18 


99 


li ' 


100 
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100 


3 


99 


3 


17 


1 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


39 


2 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


44 


15 


S3 


8 


100 


3 


ICQ 


"iB 


100 


18 


Too 


8 


100 


3 


100 



Age, yri 
49 or less 
iO-59 

€0 or more 



Educati on^^. yr i 
4 or less 
5i7 1 
8 Of more 
Total 



Ethnic baek^oundt 



Slack ^ 
White 


14 i 

^ 1 


78 

22 


8 
10 


44 

56 


. 6 
2 


75 

Jo 


1 

2 


33 
67 


. Total 


ill 


100 


IS 


Too 


^8 


100 


3 


100 


Ir.come: 

$3»999 or, lesa 
14.000 to^ 6,999 
$7,000 to 9,999 
110,000 or more 


12 

■5: 
1 
0 


67 

28 

a 

0 


a 

4 
4 

5 


28 
22 
22 
28 


1 
0 

B 

ji 


12 
0 
38 
50 


1 

. 0 
1 

J 


33 
0 
33 
33 


Total 


18 


1 00 


18 


iOO 


8 


100 


3 


99 


Present/fiitu re 
value orientation 


















score: 




33 
1 7 
50 














Low "^7^12 
Medium = 13-lb 
High = 17-21 


6 
3 
9 


6 

7 
11 


_ 39 
61 


~^^^0'^ 
0 

a 


^ ' 0 7 
0 

100 


" 0 
0 
3 


0 
0 

100 


Total 


18 


100 


"is 


Too 


8 


100 


\T 

\ 


100 



Social participation 
. score i 

Low - 0-3 
M^ium ^ 4-8 
High ^ 946 

Total 



7 


39 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


a 


2S 


1 


6 


1 


13 


0 


0 


6 


33. 






7 


87 / 


3 


100 




100 


18 


100 




too ' 




100 



- Tots! percentages da not atwAys equiU 100 due U> rQundiriK errnr. 



Table 18* Chi-square Wts for significant differencei between selected char^ 
acleriatics of disadvantaged horofmakers and their stage A Inter- 
pergonat source of Information 



Chafaeimstic 



_Age, yr: 
40 or less 

60 or more 
Total 



Disad* 
vaniagcd 
Home- 
maker 



6 

B 



A 

Sou rce 



11 
4 

:\ 

18 



Total 



17 
12 
1 

36 



df 



2m 



Efjuciitionj yr- 
4 or 

8 or move 
Tata! 



^18 



4 

m 



Ethnic bncHKr^^^'-^*^ " 

Black 1* 

T(kal 'l^ 

Inct>mei 

$3,909 or less 12 

84,000-6,900 : S 

$7,000-9,999 I 

$10,000 or more _ 

Total IB 



10 
IB 



4 
4 

18 



22 
14 

80 



17 
9 



4.22 
(2.92)^ 



9.80* 



P res e n t/f a tu re 
value orienuitton 
secret 

Low - 7-12 
Metlium ^ I3ae 
High ^ 17-21 . 

Total 



e 

9 
IS 



I 

J_l 
-18 



6 
10 
^0 

:j6 



7.80^ 



Social ^purtici- 
puiion score t 
Low ^ 0-3 
Medium — 4=8 
High ^ 9=30 
Total 



18 



1 

18 



6 

^6 



14.92* 



* SiKnifieant n.t ^Ofi lt»vi»!* 



86 



98 



Table 19. Chi-Wart tests for tignificant differencea between selected char- 
actfHsiics of diaadvaritsged homemakeri* stagt A, B, and Cii^ter- 





iifonnatfon source 










ChafEcteriitic 




Stage 




Total 


df 






A 


B 


c 


N 




Age, yr: 














49 or loss 


11 


^- 


\ 


17 












t 


7 






60 or inore 


3 


1 


1 








' Total 


18 






29 


4 


L06 


Education, yn 














4 Of less 


1 


0 


0 


, 1' 










0 


0 


•71 






8 OF mor© 


15 


8 


3 


26 






Total 


IS 


8 


3 


29 


4 


2M 


Ethnic background: 














Black 


10 


2 


1 


13 








8 


6 


2 


16 






Total 


18 


B 


ft 


■ 


4 


2,39 
















S3,999 or less 




3 


1 


7 






$4,000^6,D99 


,j 


0 


0 


4 




.= 




4 


3 


1 


8 






110,000 or mOT^^ 


5 


4 


_1 


10 






Total 


18 


8 


3 




6 


^ 4,40 


Present/future value 














orientation scif^^ 














Low ^ 7-12 


1 


i 


1 


3 ^ 






Medium ^ l3-l6 


7 


0 


0 


7 / 






- High ^ 


10 - 


i 


■- 2 


19 = 






Total 


18 


8 


3 


29 


4 


7,llr - 


Social participation 














score: 












\ .... 


—-Low- ^ 0-3 ~ : ^ 


^0 




0 — 


0 






Medium ^ 


2 


1 


0 


3 






High ^ 9.36 


16 




3 


26 






Total 


18 




3 


2R . 


4 


J98** 



As for the diff*^^6nces betwein the characteristics of homemakers* A, B, and 
C sources, Tabl® ^7 is inconclusive because of the unequal N*h in the A, B, 
and C Bources* However, Table 19 clearly shows that, except for social 
participation, aouPCe.^ A, B, and C share the. same characteristics. Therefore, 
the relationship hetween sources A, B, and C is labeled as homophilic. 
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;4 Pro^ie of!ni§rperaonal Farm information Sources Cited 

^ ^^inally, this research on linkage considered it important to identify, by 
eeleet^ variables^ the tjisical A, B.and^C interpersonal infbrmarion sources. 
Seleate^ sodoeconomic variables >re age/^ducation, emploj-ment itatus, 
ethnic background* income, length of reindenee in county, occupation, and 
place of childhood residence. For the variableB to be considered characteristid 
of the interpersonal isiform?Uion source, they must have been possessed by the 
largest percent age of the sources (AJBIC). 

A profile of the typical interpersonal farm sources cited wili.be discussed 
first in the following subsections. This diseussion will be. followed with a 
similar description of the typical home sources cited. 

The Typicsl Stage A Source 

Based on an examination of those characteristics most often i>osses^?d by 
\the stage A farm sources, the reseawhers wei^ able to describe the individual 
who most typically represented this ^oup. The data presented in Table 20 
indicate that this person was moat often a white farm operator (66 percent)^ 
less than 50 years of age, having 8 or more years of education and a farm 
background, working folU^imJ^ for an annual income of $10,000 or more and 
having raided in the doiinty his entire life. . 

The Typical Stage B Source 

In reviewing the stage B farm sources shown in Table 20, this person may 
be described as one who is a white farm operator (53 percent) or private dealer 
(47 percent) and possessing the same descriptive characteriBtics as his typical 
stage A counterpart. 

The Typical Stage C -^oyrce 

Table 20 shows that the typical stage C farm source vms no different from 
his stage A and B counterpart except for occupation. Private dealers ac- 
counted for 75 oercent of stage C sources and farm operatof| for 25 percent 

- ^^coTitrasted to 47^iind-63-peroent of St iO wid 61 percent 
of stage A sources, respectively. / . . . 

A Proflhofinf€rp€r8onQl Home Informati^^ 

The typical interpersonaHiome: sources cited by disadvantaged homemakers 

- are-descTibcd in thc-subsection^brrluw. D B, and C 
, profiles are found in Table 21, . 

table 20. Frw|uency distribution of iKterpereonaf farm information jaurc^ 
% cited by disadviint^ged farm bperatori nccording to selected socio- 
\ economic ehafacta^ristics 



Stage A Stage B C 

/Sources Sources Sources 

Choracteristic ' / N^29 N^4 



■ So^morc ! 1 24 „3 JO JA , , ^ 

' Total ; ' "so 18 100 4'', ■■ 100 



88 



Table 20, (Continued) 





Stage A 


Stage B 


Stage C 




Source* 


i 


Sourees 


Sources 


Characieristic 


N-29 






N = 4 








N % 


N 


Education, yr- 






2 13 


0 0 


4 or \em 


t 


io 


= 5*7 : 


3 


10 


1 7 


0 0 


S or more 


23 


w .. 


12 _80 


4 m 




29 


99 


la 100 


.. 4 . 100 



Employnieiit status- 
Full time (40 

hrAvsek) 
Unable to work 
Retired 

Total 

Ethnic baekgri^^und ) 

BSflck 
. .White a 

Total 

Income: 

$3,0&9,Or less 

S4.OCO^6.D09 
. $7,000-9,099 

$10,000 or more 

Total 

Len^h of fe&idence in 
county, yr] 

UQ 

IQA9 

^ 20-29 - ■ 

W or more 
l^ntire life 
Total 

..Occupational . ^ 
Farni operator 
Government agency 
Private dealer 
Eesearch 
Other 

Total 

Chi!dhoo<l residence: 
Fairni 
Town 
City ; 
TotiU 



27 




15 


100 


4 


100 


1 


3 


0 


0 


•0 


0 


1 


U 


0 


0 


f 0 


0 


W 


99 


15 


100 


4 


100 


1 


24 


0 


13 


0 


6 


22 


76 


13 


87 


4 


100 
















100 


15 


100 


4 


100 






0 


0 


0 


0 




17 


2 


13 


0 


0 


9 


31 


2 


13 


1 


25 


M 


48 


n 


73 


3 




29 


91> 


15 


99 


4 


i~o6 



2 


7 


0 


0 


ir^ 


0 


I 


3 


1 


7 


0 


0 


2 


. 7. 




13 


1 


25 


7 


. 24 


0 


0 


0 


0 


17 


59 


12 


80 


3 


75 


20 


lOO 


15 


100 


4 


100 


19 ~~ 


66 


"8 ^ 


: ~53 ^ 




^25^ 


3 


10 


0 


0 


0 


: 0 


3 


10 


7 


47 




75 


2 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


n 


7 


0 


0 




_0 


29 


iob 


15 


100 




100 


22 


76 


14 


93 


3 


75 


b 


21 


1 


7 


1 


25 



I 

29 



100 



_0 
15 



0 

100 



0 
iOO 



visijr PCA Irmn uffieer; Privniu di^Rh'r *^ baiih^r, ibslpi. of ^alosmsn (fotJil, sped* fertUUer. 
chtmieulf, farm '^upijlit?'. fiirm eqniirmi-ritt, iH?!ihut !ihi?llinK eomjiiiny mftnagvp; Reseirth^^ 
ExteniilOh ip#si*H«t, ExUnalor; afehU CftffricuUuf* ftn ? honf^ ^Rnamlah ■ell eoni«fvMien 
tfeh^ieUn, d^tori; *nd Oihsr " deputy ihrHff and fynff»l hof3f*e dtFecUir, 

89 



101 



TabIt2L Frequency distribution of interpt rsonal home information sources 
cited by disadvantaged homemskerH according to selected soeiu-' 
economic chapacteristici 





Stage A 


StaRu B 


Stage 


Characteristic! 


Sourcen 


Source.H 


Sources 








8 


N ^ 


3 




s 


i£ 


N 




N 




Am. yi'^ 














. Ui) or less 


1 1 


■ hi 


i) 




1 


'Jo 


50^59 . . . 


. -i 


22 




'J 

Ji) 


1 


- .1,1 


bff) OT rnore 




17 




12 


1 


33 


Total 


Ti 


100 


A 


ioo 


a 


09 
















4 or lorn. 




^» 

0 


^ ( 




Q 


Q 






1 1 


(; 


0 


0 


0 


C I U 1 1 1 1 V/ ( 








1 00 


3 


1 00 


Total 




ion 




100 


n 


100 


EmployTiienl ^status: 














F^ull timy (10 














hr/w(^ek) 


10 


_ 




^ n 


'-^ 


b f 




n 


'is? 


1 


12 


1 




un^tnie lit Nvork 


1 


t'l 


i) 




0 


u 


Rytifed 




1 1 


1 




0 


0 


Total 


IS 


1 00 


K 


100 


:l 


LOO 


Ethnic background: 














Black 


10 




«i 


25 


1 


33 




H 


•M 


B 






U 1 


,Totar ' 


18 


100 


B 


100 




1€0 


Incomo! 










..... . . . 






n- - = - 




1 - - 










-1 




0 


U 


0 


U 




4 


i J -. 


"J 






AT 




5 


28- 


4- 


jjO 


0 


J 


Total ■ 


IH 


100 


H 


100 


"a 


100 


Lcn^h of rusidtmce in 














county, yvi 










1 




I'O" 


1 




li 


M8 


0 


0 




1 


i) 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


1 


12 


1 


33 


30 or moro 


n 


28 


1 


12 


1 


33 


Entire^ Ilff^ 


1 1 


ni 






1 


J3 


- Total 


' IH 


100 


8 


100 


;i 


09 


Occupatiuri': 














Housewife 


7 


Hti 


1 


12 




67 


Govcrnmeni ii^^oncy 


5 


2R 


i» 


m 


1 


33 


Private dealer 




Ifi 




12 


0 


0 


Resoarch 


i 


6 


: 0 


0 ■ 


0 


0 


Othv>r ^ 




^1 


1 


J? 


0 


0 


Total 


IH 


100 


H 


ido 


.1 


100 



90 



102 



Table 21. (Continued) 





Stage A 


Stai 


B 


Stage C 


Characteriotic . 


Sources 


Source 


Sou reel 




N 








N ^ 


N 


% 


N % 


Childhood. residence: 










Farm 


' 14 78 


4 


50 


3 . 100 . 


-Town 


4 22 


3 


38 


0 0 


City 


0 ^0 


1 


12. 


0 0 


Total 


18 100. 


_ " 8^ 


100 


3 ^ 100 



1 Totd percent dot?!* not always i>quat 100 due iu fountling ^rmr. 

* HQust*wify ^ hiiuaewlfei Government aH^ney = ASCS tiirtc^ mafiaKt=r. FHA auperviaor. 
PHA Jtiftn of richer; PrWate dealer =^ banker, dealer or salesman {fet'd. seed, fartiliiep, Ghem^- 
eaJa* fnrm^ auppHea. farm tHiuipment). j^ahut MheUing eompany minaKeri Ki^Heareh — Ejcten- 
giiiR apeclalUt. Extenshjfi ajienis (a^ieuitiifo and hume eeonumies) , sijil eunservaUun 
technician, dncinrit- iinil Oiher ^ deputy sherifrund funefal hnme direciur. 

The Typical Stai^e A Source 

Data in Table 21 indicate that, the stage A home source was most often a 
black housewife (30 percent), less than. 50 years of age, having 8 or more 
^ years of education and a farm background, worjcing fulUtime and having 
resided in the county her entire life. Distinction by annual income is not as 
easily made for stage A individuals. Twenty-eight percent of stage A sources 
had an annual income of $3,990 or less. Another 28 percent had incomes of 
$10,000 or more. - 

The Typical Stage B Source 

Table 21 shows that the typical stage B home source was less than 50 years 
_of^age_(6.3 pe_rcent},A white goyeri^^ ^}^^ y^H-^ 

tion, witfi a farm background^ and employed fulUtime for an ahnual salary of 
$10,000 or more. Thirty-eight percent had resided; in the county 1-9 years, 
an additional 38 percent their entire lives. 



^ The Typical Stage C Source 

Only three stage C home sourceB were cited in the home phase of the study 
(Table 21)! Two were' housewives and one a vocational agriculture teacher. 
Al ^-th ree-h ad-&-or-more yoar,5. ot education an d aJ'arm . b ackgrou nd . Two^^wexe. 
white, employed 7u Uptime, one with an annual income of $3,999 or lep-and 
two^ with im^bmes of |T»000-$9,S99. ' j.^-^^"^ 

The three individualfs in .stage C were distributed anftong three different 
categories for age and len^h of residence in county. Thus, no typical source 
could be established in relation to those two characteristics. \ 

6: The Relationships of Selected Sociopsychoiogica! Variables to 
Degree of Rationality Decision-Making; Availability, Us- 
age, and Crtdibility of Media, (Interpereonah Mass, and Pub- 
lications); and Degree of Linkage Between-Interpersonal 
Information Sources Used and^^^Research-Based Informatlgn 
f Sources 

This study suspejcted that certain sociopsychological variables would be re^ 
lated to rationaltty in decision-makihg (RDM)i to availability, usage, and 



Q^ibility of media; and to dtgrea of linkage between interpersonal informa- 
tion sources and research-based ififormp.tion soureea. Those variables are 
ag^». education^ presenyfature value orientation, and social p^icipation* ^ 

The Relmiior^hipM of diff€, Sdueaiioni FrwaentlFuture Value Orientation^ and 
Social Farticifmtion to Raiionality m Det^ian^ Making 

Each of the selects seciopsycholo^cal variables was measured and used to 
chsraeterize the target populatiori. Hie results of those meaeuremtnts were 
indicated in Tables 6 and 7^ Two .multiple regression equations, one for farm 
operators and one for homemakers, were us^ to detennine the cumulative 
and individual effects of thOeTfcted-vaiiiables on RDM. Multiple correlation 
coefficients (R^-values) were generated for^e&fr^qU4tlpn. Table 22 presents 
the R^-value* and its F-value^ for the two equationB. A . lOTevH^triF^i^iflfiance^ 
was used to test for relationships of selected variables to RDM, 

/ 



Tftble 22. The amount of v&rlanee In rstionciUty of dtciiioti-making among 
dseadvantag^ farm families cjEplained bj the lelected independent 
vafiablfB (N ^ ISO) ^ 



Dependent Variable 


R?-yalue 


F-Value 


Farm operator 


_= ^^"^ ,060 




Homemaker 


.096 


3.30** 



'Hie farm operators* P-value (1.98) was sipiificant at the .10 level. The 
homemakers* F-value (3,30) was si^ifi^nt at the .01 leveL Thm farm opera- 
tors* R^-value of .06 indicated that 6 percent of the total variabinty of RDM 
for farm operators was accounted for in the speaific variables selected for 
testing. Although si gnifieaiit7 the amount pf variation is smalL The home- 
tttakers* R^-valutf of .096 indicated that approximately 10 percent of the total 
measured variability of RDM for homernakers was accounted for -in the 
.^^}^0led-¥ari ables--ofnager p^esen t/ftitu ffr-¥ala#-orient'ftti on H«vet-of-<d u gat ionr- 
and participation! in organiiations. 

To assess the .relative importence of the four independent variables* their 
pardai re^^ssion coeflficients were examined for the diregtion and sig^ifi* 
c ance of the i r reiat i onsh ip w i th R DM^ Table 23^h owa the results of that; 
examinatioh. > " % 



Table 23. RelationBhIp between flel^ed variable ^nd the vartabilit^ in 
rationality of decliion-making of farm operators and homemak#ra 



Variable 


Farm 
^ .,Operafora 

,._^t*va!ue 


Homemakers 
(N^ISO) 

t^value 


*\ge 


-aoo7 


0.310 


Education 


-0.S06 


IJ42* 


Fresent/ftiture value 


1.438 


- L874* . 


orientation 






Social participation 


2.311^ 


1.114 



* iignlflfAnt St 40 iwe.UiM t#8ti t(lSO)s 1,66. 



Tha-t-t^st value (t) of the repression coefficient shows that the relation- 
ship between age and RDM was not stetistically iignifieant for either farm 
operators or homemakei's (Table 23). For level of education the t-value was 
iignincant (.10 level) and positive for homemakers only. The t*value for 
present^ture valiie orientation w^ positive tor both fann operatori and 
homeni.^isers but was ilgnifieant (,10 level) only for homemakers. Finally^ 
for social participation the t-value was positive for farm operators and home- 
in akersg but sifnifieant (.10 level) only for farm operators. 

..ThsM^lationghip of SsleciEd So^hpaycho^^ Varmble^ to Apailabilityf . „ 
Uiaget &nd Credibtlity ot Information Media 

Chi-square tests of iignificance were made to test for relationships between 
selected chara€teriittcs^"to availaBility, usage, and credibility of media* A .05 
level of eifnificance was selected to test for relationships. The data in Tabled 
24 revealed no significant relationihips between the selected sociopsychglogi- 
cal variables and the availability gf media for either farm operators or 
homemakers. Similarlyp the data in Tabiy^B^indicate no^ai firnificant re l atio njL^ 
ships-between the selected sMiopsycholOEi^al variables and media usage for 
.e ither farm operators or^homem^ers, Finall Vi tfie dst n Ir T^^r?" ?f1 "ilmvi^ 
that no sit^hiriLg^ul ial g tiunshiftb Uiiig Led between the selected iociopiycho-" 
logical variables and farm opeimtors^ perception of media credibility^ How; 
ever, homemakers* age was significantly (.05 level) related to their perception 
*of media credibility. No significant' relatignshiv^T were revealed for the 
remainder of the sociopsychological variables (homemakers* eharacteristics). 

Table 24. Chi'square tests for significant reluliunshipa between selected 
> sQciopsychoIogica! variables.and media availability 



Media Availability 

-Characteriatic , =^^=...^ jj^ggg^ - . . .^j-— 

Mass Pub. Pub. N df ^ value 

Farm Operatori 



Ager^yrr 



49 or less 


12 


0 


37 


49 


. 50-59 


11 


1 




41 


CO or more 


7 




33 


40 


_ Total 


30 


I 


: 99:, 


130 


Education^ yrr 










4 or less 


16 


0 


30 


46 


5-^7 ' 


9 


0 


42 


51 


0 or more 


5 


1 


27 


33 


Total 


30 


1 


99 


130 



3.37 



4 8.34 

Present/future 
value orientation 
score.' . 

Low ^ 7-12 

Medium - 1346 

High - 17^21 

Total 30 1 99 130 4 3,89 



12 


'^0 


. 29 


41 


11 


0 


=35 . 


40 


7 


1 


35 


43 


30 


i 


99 


130 



03 



Tabit 24. (Continued) 







AvaiTability 








Characteristic 




Pub. 


Mass- ' 
Pub, 




df 




Social. paTticipation 

score 1 

Low ^ 0-3 
Medium ^ 4=8 
High ^ 0-36 


19 
7 
4 


1 

0 
0 


do 

32 
34 


d3 
39 
38 






Total 


30 


1 


99 


130 


4 


10.64 


Homemaker^ 














Ago, yvi 
49 or 

60 or more 


14 
1 'I 

I n 

3 


1 
0 
0 


48 
32 
19 


,m 

22 






Total 


3D 


I 


99 


; 130 


4 


3,04 


Etlu cation, vri 
4 or It' SB 
5-T 

B or moro 


•I 

K ^ 
IH 


0 
0 

1 


B 
28 

65 


36 

84 






Totul 


30 


1 


99 


130 


4 


2.27 


Pfesent/ftjture %'alufe 
orientation score: 
Low ^ 7-12 
Medium - 13-16 
High ^ 17=21 


9 
11 

10 


0 

I I 

^ i 


33 
30 
36 


42 
42 
46 






Total 




1 j 

{ 


99 


130 


4 


3.64 


Social participation 
icorer — ■ " ^ 
Low ^ 0-3 
Metiium = 4-8 
High ^ 9-36 


19 


1 

1 ; 

0 
0 


21 
29 

4gN 


41 
34 

ho 






Total 


30; 


1 - 


99 


130 


4 


2L28 — 



The Relationship of Seiected Soeiopsyehological Variables to Degree of 
Linkage 

Analysis of variance was used to test for the relationships between selected 
soeiopsychological variables and degree of linkage, A *0o level of significance 
was used to test for rejijtionships* Table 27 indicates the results of the 
analysis of variance procedure. According to these data, there were no 
significant relationships between the selected sociopsychological variables 
and the degree of linkage. 
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Tible Ui OiH^mn teeti for sipifiMnt rflaticniliips beiwein §elfcid iwiopiychplogical vaFiablM and mtdii Uisge 



Media Usap 



rharaptPFicti/* 


None 






Plih- 
Mass 


int. 


Puh. 

hi 


Mase- 

Int. 


All 


N 


¥2 
A » 

df n\m 


Fam Opiratom: 
AgOi yr;- 
























i 




1 




0 




13 


21 


40 






1 


— 


0 




§ 


1 


14 


16 


41 




71:^ • • SO or more 






J 




11 


__0 


e 


J 


40 ■. 




— --fotal-— ■■ 


4 




1- 




■ i 


■ i- 




■ 0? 


130 


10 m 


Edueation, yr: 
















! 






■i Of less 


. 1 : 


= 


0 


= 


10 


. 1 


iij 


li 


46 








= 


1 


— = 


^ 14 


1 


11 


22 


Si 




Hrmore ' 


J 




0 




5 


2 


a 


19 


33 




Total 




1. 


1 


== 




4 


35 


of 


130 


10 10J5 


Presentifiitiire valii 
QnenLiition Ecorf \ 


i 


















" > 

; 


LflwM42 






1 




i 

11 


l' 


13 


13 


41 




■ Midium = 134a 


^ 1 




0 




10 


1 ^• 


11 


23 


40 




High ^ 17^21 


.1 


= 


0 


= 


e 


0 


^ .11 


21 


43 • 


! 


' Total 


■1; 




I 






1 


Jl 


57 


130 


^ 10' e.52 


Social participatior 






















score; 
Low - 0-3 


l' 




0 ■ 




' 10 


2 






53 




- ^ Medium - M 


3 




1 




B 


0 , 


i 


21 


39 




Hi|h = D-ee 






0 




Jl 


0 




IB 


■ 1 




^ Total,,.,,, 


i 




1 




2P 


4 


35 


5! 


130 


10 liji 



m%. (Continued) 



Chiractifiitic 



49 or liss 

m 

60 or more 
Total 



Noni 



Midii Usagi 



Pub. 

Pub. Mail Mail 



4 

2 - 



Int. 



ii 

15 
J 

42 



Pub.' Mill' 
Int, !nt, All 



19 



16 

4? 



N 



130 . 10 ?ii 



/Education, )t: 
^ 4 or less . 

i or more 
Total 



- ^ 2 



4 - ^ 



a 

14 



42 12 



e 

i 

19 



E 

4f 



^' 10 

u 
u 

m 



10. 



m 



Priitnt/futura value ■ 
orientation segre: ^ 
LowsM2 ' 2 
Madium - lUI 2 
,"Hi|h-n-il J 

- - - 

= Total : ( 



Social pirtidpation 
leoreV. 

— Low f H ' 
Medium - l-E 



4 . 

1, 



1 18 

2 12 



42 



14 3 

10 ■ I 

ji ^ J 

42 . li 



4 

J 
19 



11 



42 
42 
40 



12 li 4? '130 10 183 



■ i 

i 



i- '41 • , 

n \ J ; 

1 i :130 '10 
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Table 2€. Chhsqusre tests for iignificant rgjationships betwaan silected 
sociopsychological variables a nd media credibility 

Characleristic 



. / 



Media Credibility 



Mass 



Pub. 



Int. 



Farm Operator: 

Age, yri 
49 or less 
50-59 

60 or more 
Total 



Edupation, yrj ■ 

4 or less 

5 or Tnore 

potal 

Preaent/ftiture value 
orientation score i 
Low ^ 7^12 
Medium ^ 13-16 
High ^^47^21-^ — 

Total 

Social participation 
score* ^ * 
; , Low ^ 0-3 

Medium = 4-8 

High^. 9^36 

Total 

Hememaker: 



Age* yri 
49 or less 
50^59 

60 or more 
Total 

Eduqation, yri 

U or less 
- . S.7- - 
"8 or more 
Total 

Present/future value 
orientation scores 
Lfow " 7-12 
Medium " 13-16 
: High ^ 17-21 

Total 



8 


8 ^ 


33 


49 




o 


o& 


41 


5 


6 


29 






19 


94 


130 


3 


10 ^ 


■/ 

33 


46 


10 


5 


36 


51 


■ ■■4 


4 


25 


33 


17 




33 


130 




4 


32 


V j> 

41 


7 
i 


g 


31 


46 


5 _ 


- 1. - - 






1 1 

L 1 


19 


94 


130 


0 


9 


35 


53 


2 


6 


31 


39 


_6 


4 


28 


_38 


17 




94 


130 


8 


10 


45 


63 


4 


1 


40 


' 45 


2 ' 




. 14 








^9 


130 


2 


1 


7. 


10 


4 


3 


€9 


36 


8 


13^ 


63 


84 


"'l4 


17 


99 


130 


3 


6 


33 


42 


.^4 


6 


32 


42 


7 


5 


34 


46 


^ 14. 


17 


99 


130 
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df 



, 4 



value 



L37 



5,§2 



L5B 



3,95 



9,84* 



244' 



L75 



97 



EKLC 



TABLE 26 (Continued) 



\ , i Media Gre dlbllity 

\charaeteriatie ' Mass Pub. \ 



Characteristic^ Maes Pub. ^ Int, N . df value 



Social participiition 
score I 

' Low ^ 0-3 
Medium ^ 4-8 

r . Total 



5 


- 3 


33 


.41 




2 


7 


25 


34 




7 " 


7 


; 41 


55 




1^ 


^ 17 \ 


99 


130 


4^ 3.69 



' Sl^incant St the M teveL 



Taple 27^ Mean values by degree of linkage^ by selected soclopsychological 
variablei T:^ .. 



Degree , of linkage (K) 



Variable / ^, Closely Distantly - Not 

' \\ ^ / Liiiked Linked Linked 

— - —- t--^^ — . — - ---.r': ^.^. — ;=™ — -^--=. — — ■ .. -^r-— — — 

Farm Operators (N ^ 29) : 
Age' -^.^ - v;^ 

_ _ Ed u cft ti on_ ^ /LL=L . _ . ..^j^.^.. 

/ Fresent/futuru value 
I orlentatibn 
/ Social participation 
. ^ : r ^ ■■ 

Homemakers (N ^ 18): 
Age 

Education ^ 
Present/future value 

oriantaNon 
Social participation 

'T?ie goeial _ fiartleipAlfen aegr#« were %(> iijw that they realJy du' nut dIsElnguIsh hotwggn Uiw 
And hifh p&rtleipiLtlon, Thuii ng IgDncI^ainna g&n be drawn regarding^ the r^l&EiimflKip hglween 
■ yd al pai^leipat ion lEOre and degree uf UhkaK^ ' ^ , ^ 



•52 . 


48 


48 


NS 




1_..„4.... . ... 




___NS 


14 






NS 


7 


r? 


10 


NS 


59 


no 


51 


NS 


7 
15 


I) -. . 
in 


6 

. 15 


NS 


7 


12 


7 
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B. GLOSSARY A \ 

Agenisi those persons . concerned with the dissemination of 
and^thi alteraLr^ behavior of people with whom they interact^, 
Wv IrtFnsion agent, (agrimltural and homo economics), nutrition aides, 
^^atlS^grfculuSltachers. home' economic, teachers. repreeent,tive». of 
eoWrtmental agenciea, and lendinf institutioni. ' ! 

- A^a. a ps^hological term referring to the state of^^nd f o^*^ jhohaa 
becri pulled up Lin hi. moral r&ots and no longer ha. any standarda-only 

"""^i Sogical t.rm'^rring. to a group'of P-PlS. who have b^n 
^uuS ^m their moral root. Ind who have lost their Senie of direction. ^ 

- t^Stion. a proce.. by,which miasagee are tran.fcrred , 
to a^ceivor. The transfer of . Idea, from H .ource with a v^^^omt of modify^ 

communication patt.rMi tho.. media (interpersonal, ma... or pubhcations) 
used brSuaSvantaged farm families a, sources of. inrormation^for to™ and 
Worne decisiori.making-. the fiombinations of media they appear to use , 
ridS^n y ■ The Ste of (Meine; 1965, p. 174) "being worthy of credit, 
o! ioSwAce a. to truth and correctness, appliod tp per.on._or 



■ reliance, 
things." , J 
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_ Decliion^makin^t concoivticl in this study as the procesa of arriving ot a 
preferrfa\f nd by the subproceisis. of ^-Cl), orientation, (2) obiervation, (3) 
analyBis, 0^ impleniwntation, and (5) ftedback and responiibility as the basis 
for ftiture action. 

/ Dbadv^htaged fcrm famjiyj (DFF)i a man, wife, and children (if any) ^ 
/UoiSncnin t^itK^r^ and ^ 

of lO acF^i or mora from which total annual receipts are .$.50; or more, or 
farming a production urtit of 9, acres or less from which a total annual rfeturn 
of ^250 dr. more ii realized; (2) having an income below the eligibility, 
itandard set for the NoWh Carojina Social Services Food Stamp Program 
(i.e., 14320 per year for a\famtly of four), . 

Disadvantaggd farm apcratori ,%ny individual who earns a living by farming 
and meets the criteria estWbliihed in the definition of diiadvantaged farm 
family/ . \, ' '-^ 

Disfldyantaged homemakipr: any individual whose major reiponsibility m 
that of, caring for or managing the home in which she lives and who meets ^ 
the^ criteria established in ^ke definition of disadvantaged farm faiftily* 

E?ltended= family: those /persons dafined as being Icin arid their nuclear 
^miliea (Bertrand. 1967). ■ ^ - ■ - . 

— ^"Hf terophily I the de^ee to which pa ira of individuals differ in particular 
fittributeSp such as beliefs, valuesp educational level, and age, 

Homophily* the degr ee to which pairs of individuals are simila r i_n ^ ar^^ 



ticular attributes, such as beliefs, values, educational level j and age* ; 

Linkage: the actual chain of interpersonal relations that facilitiates the 
transfer or relay of information from a ^ource to a destination. Such^^ com- ^ 
municati&n chain, or netw^ork, Consists of any number of indfviYiuals, starting 
wUh a source person arid sequentially^ continuing through all of the related 
individuals who are his direct and 'indirect receivers. Essentially, a com- 
munication chain or network consists of a number of linked dyads in which 
the receiver in one is the source in the next,^ . 

Medina: a generic term en compassing several^ distinct information sources 
that share common attributes. The various media and the information 
sources in them are communication channels through which a message is 
transmitted, conveyed, or carried on. In this study* media ai^e classified as 
either interpersonal, mass ^or publieatiqns, Information sources within each 
category are: in terpeFsona I— agents, church, dealers, and family -friends- 
neighbors; mass— newspapers, radio, and TV; and publications— bulletins- 
pamphlets, ^Pa^7«er'^^..4/m^^HfI^^ and ma , ' - j 

Nuclear familyi a husband and wife plus those children, they identify as 
their own anii for whom they assume the role of parent (Bertrand, 196T)\ ^ / 

Opinion leader:- a person who informally influences other individuals' 
attitudes or overt behavior with relative frequency. (Rogers and Shoemaker, 

1971)/^ - - ' ■ ^ - ^^^v. • ' ■ ' - ^ ^ 

The poor: those in a condition pf-pbverty (i'e., the dtsadvantaged), 
Fovertyi conceived in this study as a multi-faceted phenomenon which has . 

many distinct social; psychological» economic and political ramifications, 

Operationalized in this Btudy by the criteria used to identifv disadvantaged 

farm families. ' . 

Rationality of decision-making (RDM); conformity to the decision-making 

process developed for this study, , 
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RMMrchlbaied informution sourcei o porson Sspedlalist or researcher m a 
sptciflo subject matter'arca) who vepregents o profaiiion/or institution reMg- 
nized by tho icientiflc coinmunity fts possisiing impartial rewarch infor. 
maiion that has been validated empirically by application of the iciBntitic 
method as opposed to viilue. moral, or ethical judfrments.. In addition any 
risSrch1nf&Sti5Kt«mml 

tion form will be coiisiderod a reeearch-based source of information 

Sourwi A. B, and C: rBproient. thoae persons who .serve as links m the 
..hS^^infimition flow to disadvantaged farm f"^^^'- 
..personal Information Bour« used by 

C the interperional information source used byp'A";. and C m the inter 
personal information source used by "B." ■ . ^ ■ i j * 

■ Subculture - the total way of life of the disadvantaged farm family, indud. 

. in* the legacy of pa-iT human behavior, and representing the historical accu- 
•mSlation S aVtifticW.knowle.lge, beliefs, and values by which they cope with 
their world. 
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Appendix A; Resaaggh Questionnaires 



ERIC 



Name 



Address 



Interviewer 
Map Number 



A STUDY OF DECISION-MAKING AND COMMUMICATION. PATTERNS 
DISADVANTAGED FARM FAMILIES IN THE . 
■ ' NORTH CAROLINA :CGASTAL , PLAINS AREA 

. Experiment Station Rutal Development Project 
'-. ...1. -North Carolina State University ^ 1971-75 



OF. 



SCHEDULE NO. I . 
■HUSBAND AND WIFE 



I adentifiication Number | ■ _ - ^ ^ . _ 

Card Number ^ . v 

County I (mRK (K) COUNTY IN WHICH FAMILY LIVES) 

1 ^ Halifax . ^ ^ _ = 

2 J NoFthampton\ . ' ' 

3 Bertie , ' ' . ^ 



SECTION I ^ SCREENING QUESTIONS 



The purpose of " this section is to determine 
if the family is to be interviewed, that is ^ if the 
definitions of "farm," "family," and "income", 
fprmulatad for- tJiis study apply. , 
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" (uiE CROSS M^RKS (K) FOR RESPONSES. IF "NOf^>lS MARKED IN EITHER 
■ QUESTION NO. 2 OR QUESTION NOV 3 BELOW, THE' FAMILY DOES . NOT 
: QUALIFlr. HOWEVER^ CONTINUE THROUGH QUESTION , NO , 8 BEFORE 

. TERMINATING THE INTERVIEW. )' " ' 

First of ^ll, I would like to ask you a few questions about 
:/',ryoiir farm and family, \ - . 

Is How many acres do you farm? 

1 __ 0-9 (IF MARKED, ASK QUESTION NO. 2' AND SKIP ■ . 
■ . ~~ ^ QUESTION NO. 3.) ^ . ^ 

2 10 Or^more (IF MARKED^ SKIP TO QUESTION NO. 3.) 

2, Did ypu sell as much as SliOrOO wort^h of farm products ^ 
durin%^ trie ■■•yeat? . _ ' 

1 ^ _^ YES ($250.00 or more) ; . 

™2 (Less than |;250.00)" ' - ,/ > . 7 



"^Td^'you sail as much as $50.00 worth of -f arm; produGts during 
the year? , J .1 . ■ : . ■ . ^ . ^ ' ■ ^ 

1 \_ YES ($50^0,0 or more) ^ " ' ^ 

,2'^ 1. Nb.^ (Less thar^ $50:00) ^ ^L/ ^.l... ^ J ^ ^ 

Are you married? ' " 

1 YES" ' ■ \ ^ 

2' NO , \ ' 

Do you and your wife both -live here? 

1 YES : " . - - 

2 ^ NO • = ^ ^ = ' ■ . ; 

Do you have children or grandchildren living v;i€W' you in 
this house? ^ . ' 

YES. .(IF^'yeS, ASK) How many?. . ^ ' . . , 

Children . 

Grandchildren - = 

NO ' ^ ■ ' 



, ■ - •: ^ ■ r ^ - - - _ ^ ^ 

(ADD NUMBER OP CHILDREN, GRANDCHILDREN^ AND PARENTS TQ 
ARRIVE AT THE SIZE OF HOUSEHOLD. BASED ON SIZE OF HOUSE 
i HOLD, FIND APPROPRIATE MONTHLY INCOME LIMIT IN SCHEDULE 
BELOW AND ASK QUESTION NO.- 7, FILLING IN THE BLANK WITH 
MONTHLY INCOME ALLOWABLE FOR THE 'RESPONDENT'S BlZE OF " 
FAMILY.) 



Ma?^imum Allowable Mo nthly N_^t 
Food S t amp "i ncoma S ^ anda^ 'jT 



Size of Monthiy/ Y®acly_ 

hQUSghold income \ incomd 

2 222 S664 

3 293 - 3516 

4 ' 360 . 4320 

, 5 ^ ■ . - - 427 ... ; 51-24 - ^ 

6 : 493 59ie 

7 547 6564 
■ 8 - 600 ■ , 7200 
^9 " I : 653 ^ ^836 ^ 
10 706 8472 



t 



HouBehold having more than 10" tamily ' 
members, for each additional member add 
$53,00 per month. - ' 



Would you say that your total family income falls below 
dollars a month or ^ a year? 



1 ^ VES 

J _X NO 



Isased on eligibility standards for 1972 




ERIC 



8, Would you gay that the total family income received by all 
membere of your family living at home ist 

1 ^' Lesg than $1,000 ' ' ' ' 



3 12,000 - $2, 999 

. ^ 53,'OpO - $3, 999 ; ' 

. 5. ' $4,000 ^ $4,999 

6 $5,000' - $5,999 , - ^ 

7 $6,000 $6,999 f 

a $p/O0O - $9,999 \ ' 

9 -^_^|1Q;^000 or more - - ^ ' " 

AiK. R^spomEm.mETB the chiteria for' "farm," "FAMILY," and 

"INCOME" FORMULATED FOR PURPOSES OP THIS STUDY, PROCEED 
■ TO SECTION II. IF NOT, THANK RESPONDENT FOR THE INPORMA- 

■ \ TION AND TERMINATE THE ; INTERVIEW . ) . 
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SBCTlbN II - PERSONAL AND SOCIftL_pATA ' ' 



/wMTPn RF^PONSES TO QUESTIONS INCLUDED IN THE FOLLOWING 
IlisLP^ ON iilM-1 JoR ALL PERSONS LIVING IN' HOUSEHOLfrC ' 
HUSBAND OR WIPE MAY RESPOKj.) • _ . ' 

, \..m«mbers of your family , and all othar pooRla livl^ii^with you ' . 

■ ; in this houae: ■ Starting with yourBelf (husband) , by,what.nima 
- ~ do your frianda call you? Do you mind giving ins your age. on 

youir' last birthday?. What' about your' aehool 'days ~ give me tlje 
^^highcst grade you completed In school? Now-tell me. about ypiir 
- iark — What«hava;you been -doing, for the last mqnthi that le, 

have you bean (READ CODE 2) working off the farm full time. 
■ (40 hr week), workingioff the farm part time (lap| thaii ,40;hr 
V 'week) , out of work and Iqolting for nonfarm employment, keeping 

house, 'going td sclibol' (include TI) , Jnable to work, rotired, 

■ -^-- "or other? In addition to your/farming, do you give time to 

■ any other' type 'of work for which you receive money? ;, 

. ■ , ' _ ' « NQW,:how about your wife (CONTINUE ACROSS FILLING IN .FORM.. ^ 
^ ' Shm-AB FOR HUSBAND) — What is her name, age, highest grade 

- , completed in school, availability for work. . 
, ? ■ I woid^ like to. talk with you next about your children and. 
■- ' \ others Uving with you. (CONTINUE ACROSS, PILLING IN FORM ^ 

FOR each' CHILD., GRANDCHILD., AND .ALL PERSONS LIVING IN HOUSE. 
^ ' . \ RECORp'iEOR EACH OF THESE, "sfex" AND ^RELATIONSHIP TO FAMILY ." ) 
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■ f £ifC^UN^ Lei ; riOUSEHOLD* 

Hame 


Rela- 
tion- 
ship 

to 
family 

Code • 
(1) 


Sex 
(M : 
or 
F) 


Age at 
. iaat 
birth- 
day 


Highest 

grade 
completed 
in 

school 


Avails 
abil- 
ity 
for 
work 

Code 
, (2) 














2 




































5 












i\ . 












1 . 












8 












.9 ■ ,r 












10 

























Code 1 ^ Code 2 



1 




Child (son or daughter) 


^1 




Work' off farm full time 


2 




Grandchild 






(40 hr/w*eek or more) 


3 


- ^ 


Other child 


' 2 




Work off farm parti time 


4 




Son or daughter-in-laiw 






(Less than 4 0 hr/week) 


5 




Parent of husband or wife 


3 




Out of work and looking for 


i 


m 


Other adult 






nonfarm employment ' 








4 




Keep housa 








5 




Go to school (include TI) 








6 




Unable to work 








7 




Retired 








8 




Other (specify) 








9 




Inadequate information 



*Include as persons in household all people living in the ;house'= 
hold with the family at the time of. interview .and taking part in 
household activities (sleeping and eating) during the last 6 
-months, '(These persons neednot be related by blood to the family j 
j Ihdlude children who are. away in college or boarding school • 
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RIQUESTED . ) ' 

/QUESTIONS 10, 11, AND 12.) 
10. HOW would d.sa.i.o Vour present farming 

that is, are you an operator, tenant, or a- yu,- 
other farming arrangement " ? 

^ (MARK (X) TENURl STATUS "a^' OK "b'^ BELOW AND A^RANGIMINTS 

WHERE APPROPRIATE).' ^ f 
\a. _ operator ( including partnership) . 

hll owned; Nuniber acrfs owned: — 

Part owned; Number acres owned: — — --^ - 
Number acres not owned: — 



(IF "PART OTOED*' IS MARKED W, ARRANGEMENTS 
BELOW MUST BE MARKED,) 

Arrangements regarding part non-owned i 
Cash renting 

Share renting (including sharecropper) 
Other (Describe) . ^ ^ — . — — 



b. Tenant (Non-owned) 

Arrangements: . (Total acres — ) 



i 



Cash renting 

Share renting (including sharecropper) 
Other (Describe) — — 
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11^ How many years have you operatad or worked under your 
preeent farming arrangements? 

. _ Less than 2 years ' 

, 2 2 .--4 years " '"^-^ ^ 

~ 3 5-9 years . ^ ^ j 

4 10 years or more 

9 Inadequate information or no response / 

12, About how long have you lived on this farm? (MARK (X) 
HUSBAND AND WIFE IN QUESTIONS WHERE SPACE IS PROVIDED 



Husband 

1. . 

2 

3 

4 , 

5 

6 ^ 

9 



Wife 



Less than 2 years 

2-4 years 

5-9 years 

10 - 19 years ; 

20 - 29 years : 

30 years or more 

Inadequate inf orinatiori 



BOTH 



) 
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13. S ocial Pagtlcipation - Now,,! would like to ask about 
organizations to which each of you belong\ or taka pan 
in* Do you belong to or attend churchy etc^7 {RBCORD 
2> 3" FOR EACH '"YSS" RESPONSE, LEAVE "BLANK'' IF 
= ReIpONSB is "NO.") (RECORD FOR BOTH HUSBAND AND WIFE.) 

RESPONSE SCALE " ' 

^- ' — ~ Hold office* sarve 

Codii ti^mbership ^ 1; Attend ^2; on committfea 



Name or type of 
organization 

^ ' ■ CODE 


Are you 
a 

member? 


Do you 
attend '■ a 
foiarth of 
the time? 


Do you. hold 
office or 
serve on 

committees? 


H ^ B 


usband 


W ^ Wife 


1 


. w ^ 

■ ^ ^i. 


H 

2 


W 


M 

" J 


w 


Church 














Sunday School 

i ^ 














Farm organisations (Farm 
Bureau,, NFO, Grange, 
etc*) 














School organizations 
(PTA, Boosters Club, 
etc*) 














Community clubs, (Home'- 
makers Clubf Volunteer 
Firemen , ettf * = 














Other (LIST BELOW) 






































\: ^ 



































/ 
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AT THIS POINT IN THE INTERVIEW THE HUSBAND AND WIFE WILL 
SEPARATE TO ANSWER REMAINING QUESTIONS IN THE INSTRUMENT. 



ERIC 



Questi ons in Schedule No, II, pagos 119 throuqh_128^ arm to bo 
answered by the husband , . = ■ 



Questions in schedule No, ill? pages 131 through 147, are to be 
answered by the wife . 



Page 14 8 .is to be 'completed jodntly by ^ the twQ_intervi ewers 
^gTER^ leaving the r e s^Jence_of7"_fam il^l^ ^BEFORE 
^Wtervi ewi ng_the ^ex_t _f amX^ ^ ^! ■ ^ " 
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husb|nd 
' anE . 

WIFE 

BEFORE PROCEED I NG TO ' ■ 

'questions' ON 

SCHEDULE NO. II: HUSBAND ONLY 
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Interviewer 



SCHEDULE NO. II 
' HUSBANP - ONLY 



SECTION. Ill - PECISIOM-M^KING, COMMUNICATION, AND LINKAGE 
DATA FOR FARM ^ INTERVlER~HWfAND " " 



Next, I would like to talk with you about your = , 
farming, " ~ ' ' 

14* What are 2 or 3 of the most J^mportant decisions about 
\ . ^ your farming that you have made during the past 12 
months? ' (WRITE IN, CODE TO BE DETERMINED LATER * ) 



a * 



b. 



15> these (READ DECISIONS CITED ABOVE), whioh one 

decision do you consider to be .the most important that 
you had to make? that is, which was the. toughest or 
hardest one for you to make? 

r.h . . . ^ * 

\, . (CIROife;, LETTER WHICH REPRESENTS THE ONE DECISION 

CHOSEW^f^OM Answers given TOipupSTiON no, 14 above,) 

■ \ . a , b * c * . ' 

16 p Did you talk with anyone outside yoiir family about 

this problem before you actually made your decision? 
i (MARK (K) YE& OR NO) t ' 

1 YES 

NO (IF NO, SKIP T0;QUESTI0N NO* 18) 
NO RESPONSE 
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17. Did this person help you to make up your mind? (MARK (K) 
YES OR NO) 

' I YES (IF YES, ASK QUESTIONS a, b, C 9EL0W AND PROBE . 
FOR ONLY ONE PERSON'S NAMl.) 

a.-- What is this person's name? (WRITE IN NAME) 



Whf' 



re doe-i h^/ihB live? (WRITE IN ADDRESS) 



Wha 



t type of work does h6/she do? (WRITE IN) 



18, 



2, 

3. 



2 ''2_ NO ' ^ 

3 ^ Not applicable * 

9 Inadeguate information or no response v;-^. 

^Ralllnalitv^ Measuremant ^ (Relative to "far^" deoisioh. ^clted 
,— — ■ — in question No, 15) 

There are a few more questions which I would like for 
vou to answer for ma regarding this important farm decision : 
which ySu maL- that is! (REPEAT FAHM DECISION CIRCLED IN 
QUESTION NO, 15.) 

MARK (K) ONE 
, " DON ' T 

" YES . NO KNOW-, { 



5.: 



1 



Did you know what you wanted to do 
before you madia this decision? 



^ 2 ^ 3 b. Did you put off making this^ ^ecision? 

. . 2 3 c. were you forced to^ make this de- 

^ - — cision before. ypu Were ready? 

. ^ 3 d Did you talk to anyone outside your 

■ -— — ■ " — . family about the problem before you. 

actually made your decision? , ■ 

, 0 3 e Did looking at magazines or newspaper 

— - — — - ' (including ads), college information; 

bulletins^ TV or radio give you ideas 
about what to do,? ^ 
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DON VT 
YES NO KNOW 

1 2 3 ^ 



Did vQu think about any other way 
thaTY^^^cmwrmtve this proB^^ftT^-T-^ 



•..J 7.1 2 3 _ g. Did you take longer than a week to 

■ - ' decide what to do? 

'= ' ' ■ - "' " .- ^ } 

Q_ I 2 3 __■ h. Did you feel you were taking^ a ^ 

— ^ — ^ ^ chance when you made up your mind 

. . ^ - to handle the problem this way? . 

. 9^ 1 = 2 3 i. .Did" you ialk this over a lot with 

* ' — " ' ' your wife or children? " 

^0 . / i 2 . 3 ^^ i. Do you take full credit for :making 

' — ~ ~ ^ this decision? 

/' 12 3 k. After doing what you decided, have 

~^ -you talked to, or heard of, other 

,i ' ^ persons who havf made the ■same 

L_:..J__.--— ^— -. kind of decision? ^ 

12 1 ' 2 3 1. would you do things differently if 

=- — , ' ^ y^u could do^tt all over again? 
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Now I wo^'ld like to get. a clearer picture of any other source 
of helpYWhich' you got in making up your mind about this most 
important **farni" decision we just talked about;' that is: 
-^-REbEM/MRM DECISION CIRCLED. IN QUESTION ^NO. 15) 

IB.y^^ Media/Informa tion S ource U5j,ge = Did you get any help 
i_n any other way or from any other source in making up 
your mrind about =,th i s farm*' problem? 



(MARK (X) YES OR NO IN COLUMN, 

SOURCE 
Newspapers 
'Farm Tnagazines^ 
Bulletins or pamphlets 
Farmer's Almanac 
Radio - , 

TV . ' 

Government agencies (Wei fare ^ 
Wnhf SCBf ASCS, etc.) 

Agricultural Extension Agent 

Vo-Ag Teacher ^ 

Dealer or salesman (ferti- 
lizer, seed, feed) • 

L e n d i n f i n s t i t u t i o n s ( P C A , 
banlcs^ etcO 

Friend or neighbor 

Family member or relative 

Minister of church 

Other (Identify) 



COLUMN 



YES 

1 _ 

1 

1 _ 

1 _ 

1 _ 

1 _ 

1 _ 

1- 

1 



NO ; 
2 _ 
2 
2 

2 _/ 

2 /■ 

2 r 

2 



/ 

/ 2 
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(QUESTION NO. 20 IS NOT RELATED TO A SPECIFIC FARM PROBLEMi 
BUT IS^DESIGNED TO DETERMINE HOW MUCH FAITH TflE RESPONDENT 
HAS IN VARIOUS SOURCES OF INFORMATION.) 

20. C redibility of Farm Informat^lon Sources (Mass Media, 
Publica^tions / and ir|torpersonal ) ■ 

I would like to ask Jyou a Eew mbre questiqns about where 
y_ou_get farming information and how you feel about the tru^hful^ 
ness of it, = ' • 

Between TV, radio, and newepaftars , which one source . 
would you say gives the most truthT\i4._and right, that 
is, accurate farming information? (MARK"'(K) ONLY 
ONE SOURCE. ) . _ \ 

Mass- media sourees ■" = . 



1 TV 

2 Radio 

3 - Newspapers 

9. ^ _ Inadequate information or no response 



b*' Tor information on farming , which one of the followinf 
^ "sources would you say gives the most truthful and right, 
that is, accurate information - farm magaz.ine^s ^ bulle- . 
tins, or the Farmer's Almanac? (MARK (K) ONLY ^ SOURCE. 

Publication sources 



■ 1 Farjm magazines 

2 Bulietins and pamphlets 

3 Farmer's Almanac , 

9 Inadequate information or no response 
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For help in making farm decisions i which one .source 
would you say gives the most truthful and right, that 
Lb, accurate information friends and noighborSj 
Agricultural EKtension Agent, Vo^Ag ^teacher , farm 
^^^dtfalers , family members, representatives of other 
governmental agencies (Welfare, FliA, ASCS , SCS, otc^), 
minister of church, or leading institutions? (MARK 
(K) ONLY ONE SOURCE.) 

Interpersonal sources 



1. " Friends and neighbors 

2 Agricultural Extension Agent j 

3 .Vo-Ag teacher . . - . ." 

4 Farm dealers or salesmen 

5 Family members 

6 1... Representatives of other governmental agencies^, 

(Wei fare, FHA, ASCS, SCS, etc, ) 

1 Minister of church _ . 

8 Lending institutions (PCA, banks , etc.) 

9 Inadequate information or no response 
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Of the different inlormation sources you have named, that 
is' (REPEAT NAME OF SOURCES CHECKED IN QUESTIONS a, b, 
AND a) , which one of these three do^ you bel-ieve is the 
most overall truthful source of information for you? 
(MARK (X) ONLY ONE SOURCE.) 



Mass Media 



Publications 




TV 

Radio 
Newspaper 

Farm magazines 
Bulletins or pamphlets 
Farmer's Almanac 



Interpersonal 



g - 
^h. 

j - 
1. 



m » 
^ n . 



FriendSiahd neighbors 
Agricultural Extension Agent 
Vo-^Ag teacher 
Farm, daalers or* salesmen 
Family members , = 
Repr es'ch ta t i ve^s"^o f "other =" 

governmental agencies 

(Welfare r PHA, SCS, 

ASCS, etc.) 
Minister of church 
Lending institutions ; 

(PCA^ banks t 'etc . ) 



Inadequate information 
or nO' response 
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SECTION IV - POLITICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL DATA - 
FOR HUSBAND ~ 

I would like to know something about your par- 
tiGipation and feelings regarding the political life 
in your community'. (MARK (X) RESFONSES , EXCEPT WHERE 
NAMES ^RE TO BE WRITTEN IN.) 

21. Are you registered to vote? 

1 YES 

'2 NO (IF NO, SKIP TO QUESTION NO. 23) 

9 , Inadequate information, or no response 
22* Did you vote in the November, 1972, election? 

1 YES ' . 

' 2 NO (IF NO, ASK) Why not? (WRITE IN) 



3 . Not applicable . 

' / 9 inadequate information or no response 

23, Do you know who represents you in the North Caro^ , 
< lina Senate? 

1 YES (IF YES, ASK) What is his name? 

(WRITE IN) . . __- . _ 

; . 2 ^ NO ' ' 

9 Inadequate information or no response 

24* Do you know who represents you in the North Caro-^ 
lina House of Representatives? 

1 YES (IF YES, ASK) What is his name? 

} ' (WRITE IN) 

■ .2 NO ■ : ^ ' • 

9 Inadequate information or no reBponse^ 
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i. Do you know th« County Commissioners who reprGsent your 
county? (CODE "YES" IF RESPONDENT IDENTIFIED AT LEAST 
ONE COHRECTLV. ) j ^ 

1 ^ YES (IF YES, ASK) What are their names? (WRITE IN) 



6. 



4. 



NO 



. Jnadequa€e information or no respons©^ 



Anomia Measurement - Different people often see life - 
differently. I. ..am going to make a few statements which 
show s^me of the ways of looking at life. From the way , 
you feel about' things ,v would you please say- whether you 
AGREE, DISAGREE, OR DON'T KNOW with the following State- 
ments. ' (CIRCLE "1 "2,", OR "3" UNDER THE RESPONSE. )^ 



^RESPONSE CODE X 



Agree 



Don ' t Know or 
c >xNot_ Applicable 



3 ^ Disagree 



Response 
12 3 



StatementE 



Nowadays a persdTv^has to live pretty much for 
today^-and let tomorrow_take care of itself. 

3 In spite of what some people^'say, the. lot o^^^ - 
.the" average ' man is getting worse* not better, ^ 

3 It's /hardly fair to bring children into the 

-' WorM^'with" the^ -way "things' future/ - 

% \ These days a. person dcesn ' t really ' know . whom\-^ 
he^can ' coupt on* . ' . v 

3, 'There's little use writing to public officials^ 
because often tho£_^ar«n 't^'really interested V 
in the prohlaM^f the average man, --^^^ 

3^ things have usually gone against me in life.\ 
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Pregent'-Futu re Value OfientatiQn '- People have different ^ 
attitudes toward time, that is.^about how they feel^ about 
the present and the futuife.^ From your pomtvof view, 
would you say that you AGREE , UNCERTAIN , .OR ^DISAGREE with 
the seven statements which^ I will read. .(CIRCLE THE 
NUMBER "1," "2," OR '^S" UNDER RESPONSE THAT BEST DESCRIBES 
REapGNDENT'S REACTION TO ATEMENTCPM I'RES 
.VALUE ORIENTATION .) ■ ' \. r 



2, 



5. 



RESPONSE. CODE 



1 ^ Agree 



Response 

1 2 3 . 

12 3 

1 2' 3 

1-2 3 

1 2 3 

-1^ _2^^ 3 

1 2 3 



Uncer tairi^ 



3 - Disagree, 



.... Statements ^ . 

It is best to give most attention to what is 
happening now in the -present rather than 
B"eing concerned with -the future, . , . 

Man's life should be guided more by his hopes 
for the future. , * " ■ ' ' 

with things as they are today? a sensible 
person ought to^ think onljy about the present, 
without worrying about what is going to happen 
tomorrow. 

It is useless to plaji., since one-s 
plans hardly- ever work out. 

Nowadays a person who plans doesn't rfeally 
know how to enjoy the^ present. ^ 

The future is tod uncertain for a persoi>-^ \ 
t^T'plarvl' ' ^ . '"n. 

The best way to live is to look a long time^ 
ahead, workhard, and give up many things . 
now so that the future will be better. 



THANK THE. RESPONDENT FDR HIS TIME AND ANSWERS. 




A irri-: V uf dects ion-r:AKTNC and commumtcation 

PA'rTi-iFnjS OF DISADVANTAGED HAm-l FmiLlEB { 
■ TN TPS ':ORTH CAROL1NA^;COASTAL PLAI?JS AREA 



Kxper 1 it-dn !- Station Rural uovalopment Project:, 



HCilKDULr: NO. Ill: VllFK OKL 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



Intervi 



Hmv^^'^^HBPULE no , I HI 



.WIFE = ONLY 



iECTlQN V -^.- PEClSION-MAKINg, CQMMUNiICATIQN , AND LINKAGE 
. : DATA FOR HOME - INTERVI;EW WIFE 



.For the next few minutes I would like to talk with 
you about your home. , / 



29, 



28^ What" are 2 or 3 of the most /important decisions about 

your home that you have made during the past, 12 months?' 
(WHITE; IN." CODE TO BE DE,^^ERiMlNED LATER / 



■ — ^ 

Of these (READ DECISION CITED ABOVE) , which one 
decision do ypu consider to be theijnost important that 
you had to make; that is, which was tha^ toughest or 
hardest one for you to make? - . 

(CIRCLE LETTER WHICH REPRESENTS THE ONE DECISION. 
CHOSEN-FROMANSTORS GIVEN IN QUESTION NO, 28 ABOVE.) 

a , . - b . ' . c . 



30* Did, you talk with anyone outside your family about 
' this problem before you actually made your. decision? 

' "(MARK (X) YES OR NO.) ^ ' . 



YES 



NO (IF NO^ SKIP TO QUESTION NO. 32) 



No response 
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' ■ 31. Did -thii person help you to, make up your mind? .(MARK (X) 
:;^ v ' - YES or' NO) , . ^ 

-1- - YES- (IF YES, ASK QUESTIONS a , b , C BELOW AND PROBE * 
j" \ : " FOR ONLV ONE JERSqN*S NAME.) ^ ^ . 



b . Where does, he/she live? (WRJTE-IN ADDREas) 



What type of work does he/she do? ICWRITE. IN) 



NO.. 



3 not applicable ' ^ _ . 

9 Inadequate information or no response 
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Rationality Maaaurement - (Relative to "home" deGision aited 

in question No. 29) 



\ There are a, few other questions which' I would like for 

^ou to answer for me regarding this important home decision 



whiah you made; that is i 

MARK .(K)V ONE . 



(REPEAT HOME DECISION CIRCLED IN 



V YES 
1 r 



NO 



DpN'T"" 
KNOW y 



Did you know clearly what you wanted 
to do before you. made this decieion? 

Did you put off making this decision 
for a while? . ' . = 

Were you forced to -make this 
-^e^4sdon^be-f ora^y 9^ -we r e^ r e ady ? 

Did you taik to anyone outside your 
family about the problem before you ^ 
.aotuailV made your deoision? 

Did lookihg at magazines or newspape_ 
(including ads) , college information 
bulletins/ TV and radio give you Ide 
about what to do? ^ i 

Did you think about any other way 
that you could solve this problem?^ 

Did yDu take longer than a week to 
decide what to do? 

Did you feel you were taking a 
chance' when "you niaSe up your mind 
to handle the problem this way? 

Did you talk this oyer a lot with 
your husband or children? 

Do you take full credit for making 
this deoision? 

After dcing what .you decided, h#ve 
you talked Vto^- or heard of, other 
^ piersons Who have; made the same ■ 
kind of deci'sion? 

Would you do things differently if. 
you cdjald do it all over again? 



Now I would like to get a clearer picture of any other source 
of help. which you got in making up your mind .about this moat im^ 
portant " "home" decision we just talked aboutithat is^ (REPEATV 
HOME 'DECISION CIRCLED IN QUESTION NO, 29.') 



33/, Media/Information Source Usage. - iDid you get any help in^ 
■ "any ■■other source in making up your 'mind abdu't" this ■ "hbme'- 
probiem? ]' ' \ . 



(MARK (X) YES OR NO IN COLUMN,) 

SOURCE -^--——^-—J^ 
Newspapers; [' . 
Home magazines 
Bulletins or pamphlets 
Farmer's Almanac ^ 
Radio . - 

TV 

Governmerit- agencies (Welfare * 
, FHA, .ASCS/ etc) ' 

^^Home Economics Extension Ageiit 

Nutrition Ai'de ; ^T.. 

Home Economics fe^aahar-" 

Home deaier or salesman (ap- 
pliances, furniture>_ etc.) 

Lending institutions (PCA, 
banks , ;etc . ) ^ 

Friend or. neighbor 

Family member . or relative 

Minister of church - 

Other (Identify) l_ ^ ... 



.COLUMN . 



-YES. 
1 _ 
1 _ 

■1 _ 
1 

1 _ 
1 _ 
1 _ 

1 _ 

1 _ 

1 _ 
1 



no 

%\ 

2 ^ 
2 

2^^ 

2 

2 

2^ _ 

2 J 
2\ 
2 
2 
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134 



\ 



/ ^' /(QUESTION NO. 34 IS NOT RELATED TO A SPECIFIC HOME PROBLEjl, 
BUT IS DESIGNED TO DETERMINE HOW MUCH FAITH THE RESPONDENT 
y HAS IN VARIOUS ^SOURCES OF INFORMATION . ) / ! ^ 

34 Credibility of Home lafArmation 'Sources . ^ (Mass Media, 
..J..,..: publicatlDna , and Interpersonal ) -— v^= . = -,• ' - 

1 would like feo ask you a ■£ more questions about where . j 
you get homemaking information and how you feel about the ' I 

truthfuiness=o£ it, ^ , ■ • 

a. Between TV, radio, and hewepapers, which one source 
woul^ you say gives ' the= most truthful and right, that 
is, aoourate homemaking information?. (MARK.(K) ONLY 
ONE SOURCE > ) 1^ ; ; 

Mags media sources . 

^1 TV ■ , ^ 

2 Radio V ' 

3 Newspaper. - ^ 

Inadequate information or no response 

For linformation on homemakiri'g , which one of the fopLlowr 
ing /sources would you say gives the most truthful and. 
ri^ht;, that is accurate information .home magazines, 
bulletins, gr^the almanac? (MARK (x) ONLY ONE SOURCE,) 

Publication^ sources 

1 / Home magazines'' 

^2^ _ Bulletins or pamphiets 

3 Farmer ' s Almanac 

9 , ; Inadequate information or no response 
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ERIC 



gS -'v - G. ^©r help in making home decisions which one eouroe _ 
p;)^ ; , ; - v^uld you-aay gives the most truthful and right, that 
Ki^'s :, is,: act^Ufate information^ " friends and neighbors , 

j^fcr i. ' Home. Eoonomios Ixtension Xgent,^ Nutrition Aida> Home 

1^?^;"-;/- leonomiGS teacher, homejleilers , family .members , _ 

:j^Qp^g^gj^^g-^^y^g of Other fovejenmmta^ agencies--- 
(Welfare, PHA, etc*), minister of church, or lending 
institutions * (I^RK CK) ONLY ONE SOURCE, ) ^ 



.11 i ; 



Interpersonal source^ . 

1 Friends and neighbo^-s 

2 Home 'Economics intension Agent 

3 _^ Nutrition Aide . ' . \ 

4 ' ■ Home Economics teacher ' 
5. Home dealers or salesmen 

. 6" Family members ^ = ' 

7 " Representatives of other governmental agencies 
(Welfare, FHA^ etc*) = , " 

8' Minister of church 

9 Lending institutions (Home Einance, banks, etc. 

10 Ihaieguate information or^no response 
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Of tha different irifotfrntftl^ori sources VoOi^ have named/ 
that is ( REPEAT, NAME OF "SOURCES CHICK^^ IN QUESTIONS 
a, h', and . c) , which one of these three ^o\ you believe 
is the^most overall. trothful source of i^fiormation for 
ybu? (MARK (X) ONLY ONE: SOURCE.) 



Mass media 



2 . Publioations 



3 ' Iriterpetsonal 





TV y' 
^ Radio 
Newspapers 

Home magazines^ 
BuilTetins or pakphlets 
Farmer ' s AlmanadN 

Friends and neighbors 
Hone Eooncmics Extenaion Agent 
Nutrition Aide 
Home Economics teachi 
Home dealers or salesi^en 
Family inembers 
Representatives of othe'^ 
governmental agencies 
(Welfare, FHA, ASGS; Wc*;) 
■Minister ' ■ 

.Lending institutions 

(Home Finance, banks ^ 
■ etc.) 




Inadequate information or no response 
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SECTION VII POLITICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL DMA - FOR WIgE 

■ ' K ■ ' ' ■ . .: ' •■ r" \ ' , 

1 would like, to know somethinf about ydur'TJarticiV^ 
feelings regirdihg the political life ,in-your community . (MARK. 
(X ) RESPPMBS JKiClPT:-W Wr^MR. .:.: ! 
WRITTEN IN ») ■ - - 1^" 

35» Are you registered t-Q vote? " ' 

. ^1 ^ YES ' . ^ ^ ^ ■ ^ 

2 _^ ^ NO ' (IF-HOV^ SKIP TO QUESTION NO. \37) ' ' ' 

' . 9 _ Inadequate information pr -jio . responae,, ^ ' , 

36, Did you vote in the November^ 1972, election?. 
i -1-- YES ■ . " ^ ' 

2 __ NO- (IF NO, ASK) :. Why Not? (WRITE IN) ■ ' 



3 Not applic^b^e ^ . ^ 

37. Do you know who rejsresents you in the North Carolina Senate? 
1. YES (IF YES, ASK) What is him name?, (WRITE IN) 



. 2 ^ Np ' . _ , ^ ^ . ^ . 

9 Inadequate in f o^rma t iw= ;or no response _ .= - -= - - - - ; 

3S. Do you knov^^ who represents you in the North Carolina House 
of Representatives? . " . 

1." YES (IF YES, ASK) what is his name? (WRITE IN) 



2 NO ^ ' ' _ . ^ 

3_ Inadgquate information or no response 
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- Do ydix knovf the County ConuniHsioners who represent your - ■ 
!/ ■ county? (CODE "YES*' l"F\ RESPONDENT IDENTIFIED AT LEAST 

■ = ^ % ONE CORRECTLY . ) , 

' 1 _ YES (IF YES r ASK) • What are their names? (WRITE IN) 



; ' ; ; 2 m ■ ... . - . ^ :. ^ 

. S - Inadequate information or no response ^ 

40* Anomia Measurement - Different people of ten see life_, ■ 

/ dif f eren~t~ly . I am going to make; a few statements which 

V show some of the ways of looking at life. From the way 

: you , feeL about things ^ would you please say whether you 

/ ^ AGREE7 disagree', OR--DON ' t KNOW with the following State- 
ments, (CIRC^^E "1," '^2," or "3** UNDIR RESPONSE.) 



RESPONSE CODE' 



Agree 



Don ' t Know or 
' Not Applicable 



Disagree 



Response 
1 2 3 ^ 



' n \ ^ .__ statements . " ^ 

NoWadays a person has to live pretty much for 
today and let tomorrow take care of iteel'f. 

In spite of what some people say, the lot of 
the average man is getting worse, not better. 

It's hardly fair to bring children into the ■ 
.world with the way things " look for the future* 

These days ;a person doesn't really know whom 
he can count on* i i 

There's little use writing to public officials 
because of ten- they aren* t^ really interested 
in the problems of the average man* 



Things have usually gone against me in life* 
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attitudes toward time 
about the presant and 



il Preeant-Puture '.Value Orientation: - peo^i^ have different 



^at ipV abjDut^^liow they feelS 
the .future. From your point of 



view, would you say that you. AGREE are UNCERTAIN, or 



"disagree with the seven e 
(CIRCLE THl -NUMBER, ''1 , " " 
BEST DESCRIBES REiPONDENT 



PRESENT VS .FUTURE VALUE QRIENTATION * ) 



tatements which I will read, 

1," OR "3" ™der'response that 

S REACTION W STATEMENTS ON %; 



RESPONSE COPE 



1 ^ Agree 



Respons e, 



1, 1 



2,1 



3. 1 



5, 1 



6, 1 



7. 1 



Uncertain 



3 ^ Disagree 



Statemente , . / ; . 

^ ^ - ft. ' , 

It is best to give most -attention t©' ^ ■ 
what is happening now 'in the present 
rather than being eoncerned with the 
future* ' [ ' ^ ' 

I = ' ^ . . ' - "■' ■ ■" - " - . " 

,^ Man !s life should.be guided more by his 

hopes for the future. 

With things as they are today/ a sensible 
person^ ought to think only alaout the 
present , without wp is 
going to happen tomorrows 

It is useless to plan? .^ince one's 
plans hardly ever work out^ 

Nowadays a person who plans doesn-t 
really know how to enjoy the present. 

The future is too uncertain for a person-^ 
to plan* .1 

The^ bes t way to live^ is to look^a .long - 
time ahead, work hard, and give up- ; 
many things now so *that the future will^ 
be better. V " - ^ ' - 



"THANK THE RESPONDENT FOR : HER TIME .AND ANSWERS. 
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SECTION VI " wmihY living'^and health measurement 

_ Now I would like to aekyou a few questions about 
your, home. ; 

..42i Which of the f o 1 lowi ng i terns y tha are i n work ing 
order , do you hkve?" (MARK {K) ALL TflA^ APPLYTT^^ 

^ Electric or> gas . refrigerator 

- Gaa or electric stove > 

\>_ Cold running water in the home ■ 

Hot running' water in 'the home' ^ ' 

Bath-^.Q,r shower. . 

Kitchen sink , 
'•^ ■ Vacuum cleaner ' - 

Washing machine 

■ ■ \ , 

Home freezer 

- ^ Window air conditioner ; 

' ' Sewing machine 7 



FpR OFFICE USE ^ONLY 

Item Code 

\ ,^ ^ ' 

Code 1, if marked 
Code .2 , if blank 



43 * Do you have p in working order^ r 
(MARK CK) ALL THAT APPLY . ) - 

. " T'eievision- 

Radio . ' . 

~ ge'lefihone^=-~ ^ - ^ ■ 

Automobile (Number ^ ) 
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44. 



45, 



\ \ 

48; 



Which of the following do you receive regularly? 
Daily newspaper {Name 
: Weekly ' newspaper {Name 
Farm magazine 



Other weekly or monthly magaaines (Name 



Do you rent or own your homel 

1 Own 

2 Rent 

'3 _ Don ' t know 

HOW many rooms (not including bathroom) do you have in 
your home? . , 
i .^CODE ACTUAL: NUMBER - .IKCEPT IF MORE THAN NINE/ CODE 
|iow many rooms . fre^ used for sleeping? 



D'ms .are i: 
(CODE ACTUAL NUMBER.) 



What I type of heat do you have? (IF COMBINATION RESPONSE 
given/ RECORD BOTHt-)—- - 



9.) 



IS 



Wood I ■ 

Coal " 

Oil or gas heater 



4. 


Oil floor furnace 


5 


nt^.hf^r fSpeeifv) . ' . 

i. ■ 


FOR INTERVIEWER'S USE ONLY \- 


{ MARK 


{X) CONDITION OF !!OME REPAIB) 


1 


Good (sQund) 


2 


Fair {deteriorating) 


3 


Poor (dilapidated) 


9 J_ 


Inadequate information or 
no response 
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X 



i would like to agk you s 
faitiily'i health. 



questions about your 



49. 



50, 



you or your husband hcivc an illness that troubles you 
U oi tliu timu? (Chronic) 



Wito 



YES' 



lat about yr-ur children; do any of those living at home 
i/ivo an ilinoss that troublos thorn all thti time? (Chronic) 

_ YKS 

_ NO .. . 

__ Not applicable (have no children) 

Do Gither yuu or your husband have any handicaps or 
disabilities that interfero with your working? 



Husband 
1 

2 

9 



WlEe 

1 YES 

2 _ 
9 



NO (IF BOTH NO, SKIP TO QUESTION 54) 
No responBe 



Does this/do those need continued treatment? 

1 YES 

2 NO (IF NO, SKIP TO QUESTION NO, 54)' 

3 Not applicable 
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53. Is it being treated? 

1 YES 

2 NO (IF NO, ASK) Why isn't it? (WRITE IN) 



3 Not applicablti 

54 About how many weeks during the past year did sickness or 
injuries keep you from . working? (USE CODE BELOW) 

Husband 

Wife 



FOR INTERVIEWER* S USE ONLY 
Code for loss of t^mc 

1 ^ None 

2 = Less than I week 

3=1 week, but less than 
2 weeks 

4 2-^3 weeks 

^.^.^.^ More than 3 weeks 

.6 ^ Not applicable 

9 = Inadequate information or no response 



55, What about your children; do any of those jivAng at 
'-■-:ha%^e any handicaps or disabilities? 

1 - YES 

2 NO (IF NO, SKIP TO QUESTION NO. 58) 

3 Not applicable (no children) 
56., Do these need continued treatment? r 

1 ^ YES • . 

2 NO (IF NO, SKIP TO QUESTTON NO. 58) 

3 Not applicablo 



home 
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57^ Are they being treated? 

1 YES ^ 

2 NO {IF NO, ASK) Why Not? (WRITE IN) 



3 Not applicable 

58 ^ Do you have a family doctot^? 
1' ^ YES ' . 
2 m 

59^ Who usually treats your family when they are sick? 

1 No one 

2 Membere of the fairily 

3 Doctor ^ 

■4 Neighbor 

5 - Druggist 

6 County Health Department 

" '/JZ-^^-Other (Specify) - 



60*. When was the last time you and your husband had a physical 
eheckup or examination? - 

Hub band wife - ^ 

1 1 Never ■ ^ 

2 , . 2 Less, than 1 year ago 

' 3 3 1 year, but less than 2 years ago 

4 4 2-4 years ago 

5 5 More "than 4 years ago " 

61^ Have any members of your family living at home had any 
trouble with their teeth during the last 2 years? 

1 YES / ^ . ! 

2 NO ' . 
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62. When wae the last time that some member of your family 
living at home - went to a dentist? 

1 Navep 1 . 

2 Less than 1 year ago _ " 

3 1^2 years ago 

4 2^4 years ago^ 

5 More than 4 years ago 

63. Do you have hospitalization insurance? 

1 YES 

2 NO 

64 About how much money have you paid for medical and dental 
-care (that is, doctors/ dentists, drugs hospitalization , 
etc.) during the. last 12 months^— Kould you say that you 
have spent or paid^ 



1 


Nothing 


2 


Less 


than $50 


3 


$ 50 


^ $ 99' 


4 


• • SlOO 


^ $199 


5 


$200 


- $299 


6 


S300 


- $499 


7 


$500 


- $749 


8 


$750 


or more 


9 


Inadequate - information 



-65. Would you tell mm abou t how much you presently owe doctdrs ^ 
hospitals, drugstores, etc.? 



1 


Nothing 


2 


Less 


than $50 


3 


S 50 


- S 99 


4 


SlOO 


- $199 / 


5 


• S200 


$299 


§ 


$300 


- $499 


7 


^_ 5500 


- $749 


8 


; S750 


or more 


9 


Inadequate inf orrnatlon 



66^= Havo you had any contact with the County Healtli Department 
or the County Health Nurse in the past 12 months? 

1 YES (IF YES, ASK) For what purpose? 

- - Vaccinations or shots 

' Pronatal care 

Chest K-ray 

Blood test 

Information .(Nutrition classes, etc.) 
Other (Specify) " ._ 

2 NO : 

FOR OFFICE USE ONLY ^ . . - 

Code for contact " y 
Code 1, if marked = 

Code 2f if blank ■ , 
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INTERVIEWERS TO COMPLETE JOINTLY AFTER LEAVING 
THE RESIDENCE OF THE FMILY INTERVIEWED AND 
BEFORE INTERVIEWING THE NEXT FAMILY 



4 . 

6. 



Name of family 
Address 



Ethnic backyroundj (MARK (K) BY PROPER RESPONSE) 
1 _ White 

Nagro . - " 

Indian 
Other 

Inadequate inf oritiation or no response 



County 



Interviewers* names 
Date of 1st call ___ 

2nd call 

3rd call 



7. Were the respondents - (CIRCLE MOST APPROPRIATE NUMBER) 



Unfriendly 

Evasive and 
cool 

Did not speak 
up freely 



Friendly 

Open I honest / 
warin 

Spoke up 
freely 



PlGase add any comments you think might have any bearing on 
the soundness of the information contained in this inter^-. ' - 
view scliedulo . 
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yr'.;Dv or Drurr s lorJ-MAK T^:^ and coMMurncATiON 

Vh'VTiS^::^ DI^ADVANTAGKD FAI^'I F^ULrEB- 

i:: 'rni: NOirrn CAr'nLTNA coastal pIj^^ns area 



ivr-i^r irn.^:;t: t A tion' Pura 1 D^^Vf^ lopment Project, 
.::c:vth Carol iti.i i^iatt:- Un ivur i ty-, 1971--75 



TrrrnippKHf'nKAL r-MMtjNiCAT i on linkage 



r^AMt: 



Intarvlawee 



ERIC 



SCH EDULE NO, IV 
INTERPERSOHAIi^ C6MU5JXCAf IQN LINKAGE 



Introductory Statgment - ; 
My nam© is ( interviewer ) . I am representing the 
'Extension Oivisiori 6f North Carolina State University in a 
Rural Development Research Study. We recently talked 
to a number of famiTies in Halifax, Bertie, and Northamp-^ 
ton counties. North Carolina, to determine the types of ' 
farm and home decisions (i*e-# problems, purchases, 
choices, etc.) thsy'-were having to make.^ Also we were 



interested in the sources of personal information they 
considered to be most helpful in making these decisions.. 

you were cited ^y a previous participant in this 
study as the person \^ho provided him/her with informa-^ 
tion which he/she used in making certain farm or home 
decisions. Talking with you for just a few minutes will be ^ 
most helpful to me in obtaining some additional infor- 
mation needed to complete our study. Of course, what 
we talk about will be kept confidential and will in no 
way be used in connection with your name. 
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Card Number 



ERIC 



'Type of Decision I 



(Code: 1 = Farm Decision 
2 = Home Decision) 



SECTION I 



c onunu nication and Linkage Data 



First of all, I would like to talk with you about 
the information you provided a previous participant 
in this study concerning 



(subject matter or original decision cited) 

1. From whom :did or do you receive information 
in order to form your opinions concerning 
this= type ^ of - decision on problem area? 
(WRITE INi ANSWERS) 



A. 



What is this person 's . name? 



What is the address of this person? 



C* What is, this person's occupation? 



By whom is this perEon employed? 



FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 
Code I l=Nonresearch-Based Source Cited 
2-Research-Based Source Cited 
, , 3-No Interpersonal Source Cited 
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IMfORTANTI IP NO INTERPERSONAL SOURCE IS CITED IN QUESTION 
DUMBER 1 ASK QUISTION NUMBER 2 . 

2. From whege did, or do you receive information in order 
to fofm your opinions concernirig such subject matter? 
' (WRITE IN ANSWER) s 



FOR OFFICE USE ONLY \ 
Code I l-Nonreeearch-*Based Source Cited 
2=Research-Basod Source Cited 
3-NQt Applicable 



Did you or do you get help ,from any other source 
or in any other way in forming your opinions con-^ 
cerning sucH matters? 



(MARK (X) YES OR NO) 

Sourc e 

Newspapers 

Farm magazines 

Home magazines 

Bulletins or pamphlets 

Farmer's Almanac 

Radio 

TV 



COLUMN 



YE^S 

X _ 

1 ^ 

1 _ 

1 _ 

1 _ 

1 _ 
1 



NO 

2 I 
2 
2 
2 

_2__^ 
2 I 
2 



Government agencies 
(Welfare/ FHA, SCS , 
ASCS . etc.) 



ERIC 



COLUMN 

Source XM " NO 

1 2 



Agricultural HKteneion Agent 
Home Economics Extension Agent 
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Family member or 
relative 



other (Identify) 
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1 2 



Nutrition aid ^ ' 1 - 

Vo^Ag teacher ' 1 . ^ 

Home EeonomicB teacher 1 2 

Home dealer or salesman 1 ^ 2 

(appliances , furniture , 
etc. ) 

Dealer or. salesman (ferti-^ 1 2 

lizer, seed/ feed) 

Lending institutions (PCA, 1 2 

banks, etc.) 

Friend or neighbor j 1 ^ 



1 2 



Minister of church 1 2 



1 2 



SECTION II — PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DATA 



MARK CX) FOR RESPONSES TO ALL QUESTIONS THROUGHOUT 
THE REMAINDER OF THIS INSTRUMENT. EXCEPT WHERE NAMES 
ARE REQUESTED. 

4* Hbw long have you lived in this county? 



1. 


Less than 2 year 


2. 


2--4 years 


3 . 


5'^5 years 


4 . 


10-15 years 


5. 


20-29 years 


€. 


30 years or more 


7. 


Entire life 



IF "ENTIRE LIFE" IS I4ARKED, SKIP TO QUESTION NUMBER 6, 
IF NOT ^ ANSWER QUESTION NUMBER 

5. Where else^have you lived? (WRITE IN ANSWER) 

What statee? . 



(If in North Carolina) What counties? 







rO^"DF?ldE USE ONLY 


Code 


1 


^ Other states Code 6 = Combination 1, 2 & 3 


Code 


2 


^ Adjoining counties Code 7 ^ Combination 2 S 3 


Code 


3 


= Other N.C. counties Code 8 = Not applicable 


Code 


4 


- Combination 1^2 


Code 


5 


^ Combination 1^3 



6. How old were you on your last birthday? years 

7. What was the last grade of elementary or high school 
that you eompletGd? grade 
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S* Where did you live momt of the tiine during the 
first 16 years of your life? * 



1, Farm or open country 

2, Town (under 2500) 

3, City (2500 or over) 

9, Which on© of the following categories best describei 
your employment statrus? 

1, ^ ^ Employfd full time {40 hrs/week) 

2, Employed part time (lass than 40 hrs/week) 

3, Out of work and looking for a job 

4, Keep house 

5, Unable to work 

- fi^ ^- Retired 

- 7^"^ Other , (Specify) " 



10. would you describe the kind of work you do? (Code, p, 1^0) 

(IF RETIRED, OUT OF WORK OR UNABLE TO WORK, 
LIST LAST OCCUPATION AND EMPLOYER.) 

Occupation - - __ - - 

B* Name of employer . . -^^^ — 

11. which of the following best describes your family 
income level? 

15,000 - $5,999 
$6,000 - $6,999 
$7r000 - $9,999 
$10 ,000 or more 



1* 


Less than 51,000 


6 


2. 


$1,000 - $1,999 


7 


3 . 


$2,000 - $2,999 


8 


4 . 


$3,000 - $3,999 


9 


S. 


$4,000 - $4,999 
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12* Which of the following organizations do you attend 
or belong to? (Response Scalei Membarship' - 1| 
Attend - 2| Hold office or serve on conpittetf -3) 





Are you 
a 

member? 


Do you 
attend a. 
fourth of 
the |time? 


Dp. you hold 
office or 
serve on 

conunittees? 






CODE 




1 




3 


Chureh 










Sunday School . 








Pann organizatiohs^ . ' 
(Farm Buteau; UFO, 
Grange , etc * ) ll 








School organizat 
(PTA Boosters C 
etc.) 


1 

ions 
lubr 








'^Cdimnunity clubs 
(Homemakers Club, 
Volunteer Firemen , 
. etc.) ^ 








Other: (LIST BELOW) . 



















' ^ P^eee nt-Futuge Value Orientmtion 

-"13. , People have different attitudes toward time* that is 
- , = about how they feel about the present and the future. 
From your point of view, would you say that you AGREE * 
ARE UNCERTAIN, OR DISAGREE with the seven statements 
which. I will read? (CI'RCLE THE ^NUMBER 1, 2, OR 3 ON 
THE LEFT THAT BEST DESCRIBES RESPONDENT'S REACTION.) 

RESPONSE CODE - 



1 ^ Agree ' 2 ^ Uncertain , 3 = Disagree' 



' RespJonse ^ ' ■ - Statements - . " \ 

1 1 3 It is best to give most . attention to what is 

happening_now in the '^present rather- than , 
being concerned with the^ future* , \' 

1. %■ 3 -Man's life should be guided more by, his hopes 
for the future. * 

1 2 3 With things as .they are today * a sensible 

person ought to think only'^^about the present i 
'- without worrying about what\ is going to happen 
tomorrow, 

1 2 3 It is useless to plan, since one*s plans 
hardly ever work out, 

12, 3 Nowadays a person who plans doesn't really 
know how to enjoy the present* 

1 2 3 The future is too uncertain for a person 
to plan, 

1 ^2 3 The\best way to rive is to Icqk a long time 
ahead, work hard ^ and give up many things 
now so that the future will be better* 



THANK THE RESPONDENT FOR HIS-TIME AND ANSWERS. 
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interviewer' TO COMPLETE AFTER LEAViNG RESIDENCEvidF 
"FERSON BEING INTERVIEWED AND BEFORE INTERVIEWING THE 
NEXT COMMUNICATION SOURCE k 

1. Race .of person interviewed! (MARK (X) BY PROPER 
. ;^ RESPONSE) ^"^^^ 



White 
Negro 
Indian 
Other 



Were the respondents - (CIRCLE MOST APPROPRIATE 
NUMBER) 



Unfriendly 

Evasive and 
cool 

Did not 
speak up 
freely . 



■_ J Friendly 

4 5 I 



Open r -honest , 
warm 



=j — g4j Spoke up freely 



FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 



Communication Linkage Scores 

1, Closely linked 

2'. _' Distantly linked 

3. ^ Not linked ' . 

4. Not applicable 

Pleai^ add any comments yoli think vmi'ght have any' 
bearing on the soundness of the information con- 
tained in this interview schedule* 



5 ^ Interviewer ' s Name 
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Coda ' Schedule for Occupation 
of Pereons Citad as Infomation^ Sources 
for Farm and Home Decisions 



Code Occjopation 

F f- = . Farm operator . V: // 

FH HouBewife \ 

G ASCS Office Manager ,/ 

G County ' Health Department Home Economiet // 

G Elementary school teacher ^. " . ./ 

G Farmers' Hom©^ Administration County Supervisor 
G , Production Credit Association . Loan Officer 

G - Social Service^ Worker i / 

G Vo^Ag teacher . / 

0 . Deputy sheriff , '/ ' " 

0 Funeral home director ; 

0 Grounds keeper or gardener j 

0 Housekeeper or maid _ . ^^^^^^^'^"^^ 

0 , Other (specify) - : . . \- 

0, Secretary , ^ / 

F Banker 

P Credit Corporation Loan Officer f 

P Dealer or salesman (appliances ^ furniture, etc*) 

.p.' Dealer or salesman farm equipment co. 

p Dealer or salesman (feed/ seed, fertilizer^ 

chemicals, farm supplies , etc) 

P Manager peanut shelling co% 

p Plunder ' ~ ^- 

^ Doctors CDantists, Medical^ and Veterinarians)- 

R Agricultural aKtension Agent 

R Home Iconomics EKtension Agent 
R . / Extension Nutrition Aide ^ ■ ' ' 

R / Soil Conservation Technician ^ \\ 



F ^ farm operator; FH ^ farm' housewife i ^ Q,- government' 
agenciesi O = other; P ^ private agency or dealer; 
R m research-based , source ^ ^ '". . 
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Appghdix Bt kinds of Decisions Made 
by Disadvarttaged Faym .Familieg 

Farm and home deciBions-^categbries and definitions of 
each , 



Summary of F-avm Cat&gov%B8 
and D& finition of Sach 



Category 



Definition 



Capital Any decision related to or epncerning actual 

investment ' principal investments in capital assets, such 

. as machinery f equipment^ buildings, f ence|^^i 
. ■ - drainage, etc. ^lJ^C=u 



Farm 

management 



^inaneial 



Leasing 
arrangements. 



Production and 
marketing ^ 



Those decisions related to or concerning gen*- 
era! farm management practices and activi^ 
ties. This includes decisions made prior to 
engaging in an enterprise or arrangement 
i (^,0. whether to farm or not/ whether to 
purchase equipment, etc.) and those, made^- to 
terminate or continue an enterprise or \ 
agreement (e.£i , terminate a 'contract or' " - 
tenant arrarigement^ Quit farming, etc.). 
It dops not deal with the management as- 
pects of an enterprise after the original 
decision has been made to engage in it 
(e.£. , when " to plan, peanuts, where to sell 
tobacco / etc.). This category also includes, 
repairs to machinery, equipment, buildings, 
etc* ' 

Decisions ^ related to or concerning , noncapi"" ^ 
tal purchases , budgeting matters , borrowing 
money, or other financial aspects of the 
.farming operation not included under the 
capital investment category . , 

Decision related to land rental and allot-* 
ment agreements (e.£. > to rent more tobacco 
acreage, rent farm out, etc.). . 

All decisions related to or concerning the 
production and marketing of a particular 
crop, or livestock enterprise^ or activity. 
It does not include those initial farm man- 
agement decisions of whether or not to en-- 
gage in an enterprise or activity.^ ■ 
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other or 
misaellaneous 



inadequate , 
inf OiTJnation 
no response 



Refers to #11 decisions that cannot be clas-- 
sified under any of the preceding five 
f arm decision categories , or respondent 
failed to provide enough inf orniation for a 
specific subject area to be identified. 

This category was provided to take care of 
all respondents who did not cite a decision 
or gave a "don't know" response; 



Summary of Home Cat&gbriBi 
and Definition of Eaah 



Category 
Clothing 



De"f initio_n 



^^Health 



Home 

furnishings 



All decisions related to or concerned with 
clothing the human body. It encompasses de- 
cisions made relative to the selection, con- 
struction, and care of family clothing. It 
does not include decisions concerned with 
budgeting or managing the clothing dollar. 

All decisions ..concerned with the care, well 
being, and health of the f amily^-both. 
physically and mentally. 

Those decisions related to or concerned wi^th 
establishing a. more favorable . environment , 
for family living within the, home* Includes 
decisions, e.£. , about interior design, 
planning coTor schemes, draperies, slip cov- 
ers/ rugs, furniture, and equipment for the 
home, (stove, refrigerator , washing ipachine/. 
etc.) ^ It does not include ^decisions rela- 
tive to the management 'of the family's house- 
-foirnishing dollar, i .e, whether to;purchaee 
equipment or furnishings, deciding . on kind 
to buy, and how to get items, etc. These 
are considered part of the decision-making . 
pr^ocess, hence, "must be coded under the 
home management category. . , 
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/ ^ 



EKLC 



Home 

. management 



Housing 



Those decisions relating to the use of 
available family resources to accomplish, 
family goals (values) and the way these 
goals can be reached, " It pertains to the 
decision'-making proceas or manag,ement prin^ 
ciples that apply to the home as a whole* 
For eKamplOi it includes such Items as 
whethe^ to replace, repair, or purchase 
equipment I obtaining credit | how to budget 
the family clothing, house furnishings, 
housing, food, education , and health dollar i 
and whether to make or prepare items ^at home 
or buy theni already prepared. 

All decisions concerned with designs, plans, 
materials , finishes , maintenance , etc , , of 
the .family dwelling. It includes both ar= 
^.rangement, water and sewage systems, heat'- 
ing , wiring , painting , repairs , remodeling , 
etc. 



Nutrition 



Those decisions that deal with the food the 
body needs and how the body uses it. It 
encompasses. decisions made relative to the 
production, -preparation,^ and conservation 
of food * ' . J 



Other or 
miscellaneous 



Inadequate 
informiition or 
no r^Bponse 



/ 



hll decisions, that cannot be classified un^ 
der any of the preceding si^ home de-' 
cislbh Vdategories , or 'Respondent failed to 
provide enough information for a specific 
subject area to be identified* 

This category is provided to take care of 
all respondents who^.did not cite a decision, 
or gave a. "don't know-V response. 



ri. 



Summary of important farm and home decisions fay 
categories . 



Farm 



Capital Invostment ■ 

- Bought a tractor "■ 
Building a hew bulk barn for tobacco curing 
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pick-up truak\^ . ^ 

Buy sacond tractor ^ 
Buy new -tractor (1) ^ 
New storage facility 
Rep'i^Tnent to FHA for' equipment 
Trading for tractor 
Equipment payment 



Farm Management 



Terminate contract^^trouble with second--hand tractor 

Continue tenant arrangement 

Hay decide to get still another tenant 

Whether to have a vegetable garden '] 

Whether to repair or buy new tractor \ 

Not to put out a tobacco plant bed 

Decide against buying a tractor 

Not to purchase equipment ^ 
"■ To continue farming or take factory job 

Whether^rpr^not to raise tobacco 

Whethir'-OT:' not : to r pigs 

Whath^r^^tb^ keep farming or not (4) . 
jWhat crops to plant for the year. 

Repair tractor (1) ' ' 

To give up farm work " \ 

What crops to plant 

Whether to buy sprayer^ or^npt (1) 

To stop farming h^e cause of allergy to insecticides 
Whether to rent out land or farm" 
Decision as to putting in ditches 

Secure some form pf transportation (no car or truck) 
How much money he could get from land rent 
Not . to plant cotton this year . ' 

To sell equipment Or mortgage farm 
Whether to charige equipment 

Whether qr not to plant, tobaccoi due to^ labor 
Whether or hot to p^t in^ drainage ■ 
Whether to plant cotton \ ^ ' - . ^ , 

Repair truck 

Whether to buy another tractor 
Not to set aside land in .government program 
Whether to rent far or let son farm . 
Whether to buy or use own peanut seed ^ 
Whether to farm on hie own or remain a tenant 
Whether to tend tobacco in order to keep allotment 



~ ■^Numbere in parentheBes indicate the number of time. 
rt em was repeated . ___^_________^^=^L^=^^= 
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Finangial' - 

paying bills and loans ' 

Purchase liveetocr*' J ,^ ^ 

Borrowing funds |to farm .. ^ '" - 

■ Budgeting in order to have money to pay for farm supplies 

How to pay farm eKpensee and meet family requirements . \ 

Make a deoiaion about making farm payment 
'■ How to pay for land preparation with hired -tractor 

Where to borrow operating capital 

How to. cut farming ©Kpenses and chemicals to. use on peanuts 
Cut living cost in family \ ' 

Borrow money to farm with ^ ' 

.,Not enough crops or incom#'^£rom present farm to meet ex^ 
• '1 penses 

\ ^nd needs draining I doesn*t have money 
Borrow to rebuild tobacco barn 

Not enough money (1) ^ - 

Decide about repairing equipment ^ 
.Operating capital ' 
How to finance fertilizer 
Finance decisions (1) 
......finances hard to get 

Whether to rent more land (2)/ 

Decide to rent tobacco out . . . 

To rent more tobacco (1) ' 
Rented more tobacco. 
Whether to rent .farm'(l) 

Whether to rent additional tobacco i 



Prgduction and Marketing . . = ■ 

When to begin pulling tobacco 

No way to take produce to market 

Labor for harvesting . 
^ LS|ck of tobacco plants . / \ ^ ^ 

Decide Which tobacco to put ' Up ^f irs t * landlord's or mine 
— ^VaM^tey o£ tobacco to plant (1) . 
^-^^ere*?*W^CTl^TO^ccp ' . ^ 

Decision on when^peanuts were ready to dig 
"Whether to raise more hogs (had a shortage) 

When to set out tobacco 

When to house tobacco 

Variety of tobacco to plant 

What fie'lds to plant. tobacco= in 

Obtaining tobacco seedlinga 

Use of insecticides .for boll weevil "in cotton 
How to cope with wet weather in planting crops 



} 



^Labor problern ,in Call and spring ■ 
How to get crops planted with limited equiFjment 
Kind and anount of fertiliser to use 

When to plant cotton . ; ^ ^ 

Whether- to plant peanuts in wet soil or wait until- dry 

weather " 
Production "of. peanuts 

Land drying for cultivation - _ \ 

How to get a good stand; whether to plant 

What to do about pod rot on peanuts , . 

What ehemicals to use on each crop 

How to. make biggest yield possible , ^ 

Time th plant and harvest peanuts _ -u ■ 

Decision' concerning production of peanut varieties , ^chemi- 

cals f etc . ^ 
How-mahy acres of each crop to plant 

-Peanut variety to plant , _ , . . 

"bon't have enough help; workers hard to. get for taking m 

tobacco ^ _ ^ 

Nied help ''or additional labor in ^taking in tobacco 
Late plant bed' - 
Treat 'peanuts for nematodes 
'Labor for harvesting tobacco 
Use of herbicides on crops 

Variety of peanuts to plant ^ 
Analysis of fertilizer . to use on tobacco - ^. 

Chemical for weed control in peanuts^ " . 

Ways to increase peanut yield 
when to harvest ^ - . 



Other or. Miscellaneous , ' ' 

"whether to pu^ in a good road 
. Remodeling home 
How he was going to farm after eye operation 



V 

Nil 



" ^'inade quate In formation or Mo Response ' 
None 



Home 



Clothing 



House. bbrned---clothing for family 
Clothing f'^r children 

How to^fauy'^^ci what Kind of clothing for children 
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Health J . ^ . . 

Taking care of blind mother , - . 
Getting medical help for child 

whether to have teeth fiKGd - , ■ 

Whether to get teeth pulled \ 

which doc^tor to see for illness ! 

.' Pay big mediaal hills v ^ j 

Not going to doctor because no money available'^ thinks she 

may have tiimor ; 

Not to put .retarded child in home j ; 



Home. Fur ni phi ngs 

- 

■ Bought diehes t 

Replaced stove (4) ; 

Bought beds V 

To have washing machine repaired 

Buy refrigerator (2)^ 

Purchase a new washing maoKihe (I) 

Getting stove repaired 

Get^^new freezer (l) 
" Get new mattrG^ss 

Buy a sewing machine 

Colors of paint ■■ ^ 

Buy washing-machine and freezer 
' Buying rug for sitting room 

Buy dining roo'in^ set 

Replacing two. rugs 

How to decorate and remodel living room 
. Buying— r-^g-=-=fjo;:ujlite^en ^ \ . 
Purchase a gas range and= refrigerator 
Repair washing ihachine 
^Buy a TV . ^ 



Home _Ma na g erne n t j 

^ " , ■ - ' I ■ ■ 

Obtaining credit . ^- / 

Hiring someone ^to keep house ^ 
Getting money to buy clothes for children 

■ Deciding on what kind 'Of foods to buy 
What .type of new ^ re f rigerator to buy 
Deciding on painting " ^ 

■ Whether-'' to pay utility bills on ,.fcime\ 
How to g4t- TV to replace old one " ^ 
How to ciit food budget 

■ Paying family bills on time 
How to pay . bills ~ 

planning fo r son's education 



Not to !buy ice box ^ 
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To buy or fepalr hot water: heater * . 
What to do about garden i didp ' t come up good 
Obtainihg .money for clothingj for school 
Budgeting family income <j _ ^ ■ ^ . 
Tq do without many household it ems ^ - 
How to budget money U ' , . . ^ 

Which chill to buy alothes fcr when I got a little money 

; (budgeting) \ / 

TO continue to burn wood orj|Change to oil 

Whether to buy clothes for ohildren . ^ = 

" Whether to buy a cook stoveij 

Whether to buy washing machine . 

whether to buy Spreads and Curtains 

Ivl up lleS of enlarging lt|tahan to use mona^ for =n8w 
truck for farm work /; '\ 

Selecting , and financing a r^v^^^ref rigerator . 
^ To sew or buy ready-made clothes 

Spending money r how' to makd:ends meet 
rHow to keep food budget in:J.ine 

Whether to buy home or farnjjiitems 

How to get money :for furniiiure for home ' ; 

WhTether to paint house ^ r 
whether to build a new home 
Whether to put in.bathroom^ 
How to out down on grocery bill 
How-to make house payment J ^ ^ j 

Whether to go in debt for flurniture for bedroom ^ ^ 
-Setting up a family budget j 
How to get a home j 

ShSthL'lf cantKt finanda company and borrow .ohey to 

off bills i , 

Food budgeting . \ _ ■ ■■ - " 

Borrowina money to fix up house _ 
Not ^rwork Sutside of hSuse while ohildren in elementary 

school 

How much new furniture to buy - -- ^X,^ 

: Whether to work outside home to supplement income 
Wife has to manage farm'.. . ; 

Husband sick ^ whether she-could keep the farmjoing^ . 



Hous ing 



Concerned abaut.-.space— no closetg 
Type ofl^^robf . for house 
How=to repair home ceiling 
Not to put roof ^ on house 
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Get water at home (well) 

Looking into the decision of building a home 
Building a new room to house , 
i " ' Running water 

\ Paint inside of house . - ^« 

Ranovatipn of kitchen 
, Make home- repairs 

Had a leak under .house 

Fix a ,^mall patio 

To put in running water 

Add window. air--c6nditioner unit - , . 

I . Put in a bathroom (2) 

' Remodel kitchen , . 

■ .: ^ Remodel house (1) 

J' Spraying house for termites . - 

'Remodel bedroom (paneling) 
r Where to put faathrpom 
Needed houeing repairs / . = 

Buying hot-water heater • 
Made decision to save for running water and bathroom 
. Repairing home 

To hay© floors sanded > ' ' . 

To have all rooms painted 
^ Building shelter for .equipment in yard 
" Plumbing needed to tTa done ■ 
Water pump needed repair 

Nutrition . = 

^ Begin using food stamps 
Decided to have-a' garden 
■. ' Obtaining^^-garden food for freezing 

: Food---aifnount to consume ' 

-^ood cost going up 
What beef to cook 
"■ When to^ plant garden ^ \ 



Other or Miscellaneous 
To purchase automobile 

Inadequate information or-'^No Response 
None ' \ 
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jppindiKC, Rationality of Decision-Haking - Additional Data 
Appliiiix Table L Correlation Mtricis for fari opgratori' and howikers'- 

\ ^ m\ Ixm^ (r^ 130) . , . ' " ' 
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Factor analysis factors with ,-ialqenvaluos , 
AMriancDB, and pcrcontages..- 



Ap pe nd i x Tab L o 2 . 



' ' Kigonv aTuo ' 

-/Factor . Oper- ^.Homo^ 

; "" - a tor maker 

1 ■ -2:11 2 ,02 

2 ---'^ 1,52 1,57. 

3 " ,1.25 1,43 

, ^ 16 1,2 4 

5 ' U , 12 1,06 





Homo- 


Oper- 


Home- 


a tor 


.maker 


ator 


maker 


i\b 


1 .7 


18 


17 


1,5 


1.7 


11 


13 


1 , 4 


1.4 


11 


12 


1,3 


1.3 


10 


10 


1,2 


1.3 
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' 9 
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mfik Table 3. fm opefitori' RDM scale itm lMm% for mim rotatid factors 
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[tim 



Factor 



1. Did you know what you wanted to do bofo 
this decision? 

i 

2. Did you put off thie decision? -^^^ 



:e you made M Ml .313 .OlE ,602 



M 



,117 'All 

.101 M .m 



-034 JU -.109 .030 .10$ 



■.052 JU ,116. -.086 .011 



h Wire you forced to make this decision bifora you 
were ready? 

4. Did you talk to anyone outside your family about 
tha probleni before you actually madi your deciiion? 

5. Did'lookinf at niagazinee or niwspaperi (infilud]|ne 
idflj college information bullitina, TV and radio 
givi you ideas about whit to do? 

6- ^•fethii the only way you figured out to ailve 
your proHl'em?''-^: 

1. Did you take lonp .tkn a week to decide what 
to dc? ' : 

i, Did you ■feel you were taking a chancawhen you 
iade:up your mind to handle the probletn this wiy? 

I, Did you talk this over' a lot wlth^sur wife 
or children? ' 

10,, po/youiafe full cfadit for fflaking thie deciiio^?^"' Ml -Ml Ml >M Ml 



MA Ml -Ali -M M 



,694 ,m -M .049 Ml 



M M %115/.Q0e .070 



M ^35^ .073 ,-.599 ,1^8 



Appgiidix Tibls 3 (continued) 



Iteni 



IL After doing what yoy decided,' have 
or heard of other persons ^^ho, have madi 
same kind of diciiions? 



Factor 



a 



'3^ i 



talked-to Ml -M AU -.106 Ml 



'IL Would you do thingB differently if you could to 
it all over again? 



'21 -.231 -.m -Ml j49 



■Onderlined loidinfi deterniined iteniB that define the fictori. 
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Appendix mo S. lI'MCBakms' m scale itm Mim '9"«» """'J 
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Factor 



I 



2 



3 



vou what you wantfici to do bsto you made| -^lOi' =.351 =,043 .01 .193 

^" """"" ■ - ■ ■ .1. • . i , 



L uia you Know w: 
this decision? 

I, Did you put. off this dDCision? 



Ml 



], Were you forced ho mike this knnm bete you -Joe J25 .181 
were ready? 



-.053 



J31 \ M 



m =,020 -.m '■.o56 



i Did you talk to anyone oiitsidc your family about 
the probleni before you actually mde your decision? 

5. Did lodltinf at Mpzines or ncwspapprs (includinf 
ads), college' inforniation bulletina, TV and radio 
qiyg you ideai about what to do? 

6. m this thq only way you figured out to solve 
your probltim? '^^ • ^ - ' . 

1, Did you take longer than a w,eGk to dGcide what M .0§5 ^Ml .034 



AU AU -3^ Mi.M 



jAU M -'l^^ ^^^^ ^'^^^ 



Did you fool you wore taking a chance when you 
niado up your mind^ to handle th^ probloa this way? 

h loid you talk this over a lot with your 

husband or chiidren? " ' |' 

f 

. / 

10. Do you take full credit for liiakinf this decision? 



^.on.' .B'a ",01^ Mi .136 



M -Ml -412 .161 \ M 



M : M -Ml =.21; 



\ 
\ 



Appendix Table 4 (continycid) 



I ten 



IL Aftor dnina-what you AmMt have yoii talked to 
or heard of othur mnom m have ntadc aliout the 
MM kind of decision? ■ ■ 1 



Factor 



3 4 



Ml ^.031 -140 Ml Ml 



12. I'lould you do thinp difforently if m could do JIO 
it all ovor auain? 



l^i -All M 



'Underlind loadinp daterained itepis that defined ths factors. 



;l" I'? l.- 
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Appendi x D- Linkage Pat t^_rns 

Instructions given and -form used in determining research- 
based sources by selected panel members 

The Agricultural Experiment Station funded a research 
project designed to determine the degree of rlinkagel between 
research-basod. sources of information and those interpersonal 
sources being used as a basis for making farm and home decisions 
by digadvantaged farm families, , : * 

A rffsoarch-based source has been defined for purposes 
of this study as a person (specialist or researoher speoial- 
izinq in a specific subject matter area) ropresenting a 
profession or ihstitution reoognize'd by the scientific 
comraunity as possessing impartial research' information which 
has been validated empirically by application of _the Hoi.en- 
tifioVmetHod as opposed to value, moral,' or ethical judgements. 
in addition? >ny., research .information transmitted, by these 
indiv'iduala In written form or publication will also be 
conslderod a research baaed-source of information. 

Basad on the specifications of this definition, pleaso 
review the following list of role descriptions and determine 
which ones you consider tn be resoarch=based sources of . ' 
,■ irVformation. Place an x in the blank by each role doscrip- . ' 
tions which you consider to' fit the specifications but do 
not find in the list. . , 



- Ipor purposes of^ this study, linkage is dafiriod as the 
actual chain of interpersonal , relations that fa=il^"tes the 
transfer or relay of information from a source to a destin 
atiSn such a communioation chain, or .network, consists of a 
number of linked dyads in which the receiver . in one is the 
source in the next, . ■ ■ 
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Ligfc of Role Doncriptr.ons from Which ReSfBarch-Based Sources 
" ■ Aire? to Be Selected 



Subject matter special ists for the Cooperative 
Extension Service or Agriculture EKpetiment Strition. 

2. Subject matter specialists representing a university 
or college which encjages in major research activities 
or pro j eet^ , 

3. Subject matter specialists for the -U.S;D,A. 

4. Medical doctors, dentists, or other specialists 
with an equivalent degree In the medical 'fiGld. 

J. Veterinarians or other specialists with an equivalent 
degree in, the veterinary medicine-...f ield. 



6. Enginuers for the Soil Conservation Service.; 

7. Representatives or specialists for a farm equipment . 
company, , \ 

a. Representatives or speciaLists for a seed, fertilizer, 
or chemical company. 

9. Loan officers for a bank or loan company, 

^10.: Farmers* Home Admj.nis trat ion loan officer. 

11, Production Credit Association loan officer. 



Please list any other rolF3 descriptions not tound abovd 

which you consider to be a research^based source of information. 

12, _ _ 

1 3 . ul.— 

^ 

15 , . ' 



Your name 



Your position '\_ 

185 ' ■ ■ ' :\ 
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List of Sources SeiectQd as Research-Based 

1. Doctors (Dentist,; Medical^, and Veterinarian) 

2. Extension Agr iculiture^ Agent 

3. Extension Home Edonomics Kgent 

4 . Extension N u t r i t ion Aid 

5. Soil Conservation 'TOehnreinn 



/ 
/ 



